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A Mountain University 


S THE COVERED WAGONS 
of the forties, bearing seekers 
for rich land and for gold in the 

Pacific West, jolted into the valleys of 
western Nevada, there came to the pio- 
neers visions of a great civilization in 
the country they had just discovered. 
Among their dreams was that of a great 
state university, educating the youth and 
serving the commonwealth—a_ beacon 
blazing forth their ideals. 

A few weeks ago the University of 
Nevada, located at Reno, paid tribute 
to the aspirations of these pioneers. 
Students, alumni and faculty celebrated 
the institution’s first fifty years of suc- 
cessful effort, which has just ended. 
The dreams of the covered 
wagon drivers have come true. 

The struggle for the develop- 
ment of the university has been 
typical of the struggle of the 
state for the development of its 
natural resources and to secure 
the benefits of civilization. 

A half century ago there 
stood on a hill half a mile from 
Elko, surrounded by sagebrush 
desert and rocky desolation, a 
small building, called the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. The name 
was a courtesy, for there was 
nothing about the school housed 
in that structure to give it uni- 
versity rank. Within the build- 
ing were seven pupils, gathered without 
regard to preparation, from the nearby 
country, and one teacher, who acted as 
the entire faculty and administration. 
The subjects taught were of the caliber 
now offered in our upper grammar 
grades. 


Today, on another hill, in Reno, 
stands the real University of Nevada. It 
is a restful, green spot of beauty. There 
are a score of beautiful buildings. 
Within the halls are three colleges in 
which nearly a thousand students are 
taught the higher branches of learning 
by a large and well-prepared faculty. 

In the gap between these two pictures 
lies the story of the building of the 
university through five decades—a story 
of the fight made by pioneer settlers and 
pioneer educators against the handicaps 
of a rough, Western land. 


By LESLIE HIGGINBOTHAM 


In many respects the University of 
Nevada, this collegiate institution that 
a handful of conquerors of the moun- 
tains and desert have erected, is the most 
unique state-supported school the 
country. 


HE CAMPUS of the University, 
) to many, is its greatest wonder. 
Set upon a hill on the boundary of the 
city of Reno, it is a green haven of rest 
for the eyes that are tired of the brown, 
barren hills and the sagebrush desert. 
From the west the towering peaks of 
the snow-capped Sierra Nevadas— 


Across the Manzanita Lake 


Mount Rose and Slide Mountain—look 
down on the campus. To the south of 
the University is the city of Reno, and, 
stretching off for many miles of green, 
the fertile Washoe valley. On the east 
lies the brown Virginia range, from 
which has come much of the wealth that 
helped build San Francisco. But on the 
north, even creeping insidiously up to 
the very edge of the campus green, is 
the barren, sage-grown desert. Not so 
many years ago the campus was only a 
continuation of that desert. The first 
students in Reno trudged over sage- 
brush and through adobe to their 
classes. 

Years of struggle against the desert 
have made the University of Nevada 
campus one of the most beautiful set- 
tings for an academic institution. 

The hilltop that composes the sixty- 


acre campus is now carpeted with turf. 
Where only sagebrush grew, now are 
green trees that tower above the warm, 
red-brick buildings—academic elms, rus- 
tling cottonwoods, box elders, ashes— 
and many varieties of shrub. Nestling 
alongside the buildings is Manzanita 
Lake, a sparkling body of water, fed by 
mountain streams, in which the men’s 
and women’s dormitories and other 
buildings mirror themselves at night. A 
rushing, tree-banked stream wanders 
about the campus edge. Around the 
long, tree-lined quadrangle are arranged 
the University halls. Some are of an 
incongruous design, reminiscent of older 
days. ‘Che newer ones, pleasant colonial 
halls of red brick with tall, 
white columns that shine 
through the trees, represent the 
type which soon will prevail on 
the whole campus and make it 
an architectural unit. Upon 
the slope of a natural amphi- 
theatre are built the concrete, 
column-sheltered seats from 
which the athletic events on 
the field below are watched. 
The field itself is one of the 
best to be found anywhere. 
Altogether there are a score of 
well-equipped buildings in 
which is carried on the Univer- 
sity'’s work. 

When the establishment of a 
state university was proposed, a sceptic 
scoffed the idea. He declared no one 
would attend an institution set on the 
rocks and in the sage, when he could 
study on the green, pleasing campus of 
some easily accessible school in a neigh- 
boring state. And he declared impos- 
sible the erection of such universities as 
there are elsewhere, in Nevada. But 
today students come from many other 
states to Nevada University, where 
there is greenness and freshness. After 
his trip across the brown plains and 
hills, the returning student and the 
prospective one must find the U. of N. 
campus a very restful place. 

The University of Nevada probably 
has a larger proportion of its state’s 
population enrolled as students than has 
any other state university. 
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The Mackay School of Mines 


sented in the Nevada University. 

The school is a true outgrowth 
of the interests of the state it repre- 
sents. It is a Nevada institution 
for Nevadans, although it does 
welcome a certain number of stu- 
dents from outside the state’s bor- 
ders. Realizing this and recogniz- 
ing the advantages of a small insti- 
tution, the board of regents, gov- 
erning body of the University, has 
limited the enrollment of those 
from the outside the state to fifty 
per cent of the number of students 
from Nevada. This mean that for 
some years there will not be more 
than 1,000 regularly enrolled stu- 
dents at the University. 


Small as she is, in comparison 
with such great state universities 
as that of California, Nevada’s big 
neighbor to the west, Nevada is, 
nevertheless, a very complete little 
school. The University includes 
three colleges and seven schools. 


Of these probably the best 
known and most representative is 
the Mackay School of Mines of 
the College of Engineering. Ne- 
vada has been pre-eminently a min- 
ing state and the important part 
she has played in the life of the 
Pacific West is centered around 
her great campus—Virginia City, 
Tonopah, Goldfield and others. 
That there should have been em- 
phasis on courses in mining from 
the very first years of the Univer- 
sity and that there should have 
been developed the strongest min- 
ing school in the West is only nat- 
ural. 


HE MACKAY SCHOOL 


of Mines is a memorial to 
one of the most fortunate of the 
pioner miners of the West, John 
W. Mackay, who shared in the 
enormous wealth of the Great 
Bonanza of the Comstock Lode. 


EVADA is one of that group of 

Western states which covers a 
tremendous area. One hundred and 
ten thousand square miles of valley, 
mountain and desert are within the 
broad sweep of her boundaries. She is 
sixth largest of all the states in area. 

Yet, within this tremendous expanse 
there live only 78,000 persons, scattered 
over the great territory in mines, on 
ranches, upon the range and in the 
towns. Forty-five cities in the United 
States contain more residents than does 
the State of Nevada. 

But of these scattered Nevadans, one 
in every 150 is a student in residence at 
the State University. In the college 
year just closed, 521 of the 855 stu- 
dents enrolled in the only higher educa- 


tion institution in the state, were Ne- 
vadans. 

If the student body were entirely of 
residents of the state, from small and 
isolated communities, an undesirable 
provincialism might result. This has 
not happened. A healthy cosmopolitan 
and democratic spirit exists. There are 
students enrolled from every county 
within the state. Some of these must 
travel a thousand miles from their 
homes to reach the University, and they 
pass many other colleges on the way. 
Twenty-two other states are represented 
in the enrollment, as well as two terri- 
tories. California, with some _ hun- 
dreds, leads the outside commonwealths, 
and from the Golden state forty-four 
of her fifty-eight counties are repre- 


The building in which the school 
is house is one of the numerous 
gifts from his wife and from his son, 
Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company, 
who now resides in New York City. 
This structure, which is in the colonial 
style, was designed by the late Stanford 
White, modeled after the University of 
Virginia building style. By it the plan 
under which all subsequent buildings 
have been erected and all future ones 
will be was determined. 

Before its shrubbery-set columns 
stands the greatest art treasure of the 
University and the expression of the 
spirit which has made the institution 
what it is—“The Man with the Up- 
turned Face,” Gutzon Borglum’s statue 
of John W. Mackay. The pioneer 


miner is represented clad in the rough 
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A Glimpse of “The Man With the Up-Turned Face” 


garb of his work, holding a piece of the 
Great Bonanza ore in one hand and 
grasping a pick with the other. His eyes 
are lifted toward the peaks of the moun- 
tains about Virginia City, where he dug 
a fortune from the rock. It is the spirit 
of always looking up that has led the 
University through fifty years to its 
present high status. 


The School of Mines building and the 
statue are not the only means by which 
Clarence Mackay and his mother have 
sought to express their debt to the state. 
Together they form the greatest bene- 
factor of the University. “—The Mackay 
Quadrangle, grass-carpeted, tree-shaded 
and paralleled by red brick walls, is 
another Mackay gift. One of the best 
athletic fields in the West is Mackay 
Field at the University of Nevada, with 
its concrete grandstand and artistic 
training quarters. These, again, are the 
gifts of the Mackays. 


At the semi-centennial celebration in 
May Mr. Mackay announced plans fur- 
ther substantially to increase his gifts to 
the University in the near future. 

The citizens of the state have been 


loyal in their support of their state 
school for higher education, the only 
place in Nevada such training can be 
had. Aside from the Mackays, the Uni- 
versity is without substantial benefactors 
and the colleges and schools have been 
supported by moneys from the state 
taxes. Again, in that its material re- 
sources have come from within the state, 
the University is typically Nevadan. 


The government of Nevada's univer- 
sity is more democratic than that of most 
commonwealths. Its control is vested in 
a board of five regents elected by the 
citizens of the state from among the citi- 
zens of the state. It is believed that this 
plan is more in keeping with our form 
of government than is the appointment 
of regents by the governor, which is the 
custom in many other states. 

Although mining still contributes 
greatly to the industry of Nevada, its 
future is thought to be agricultural. 
The University early recognized this 
and for many years has been turning out 
technically trained Nevada agricultur- 
ists. [his work has had its effect on 
the state. With the development of irri- 


gated sections, such as the Newlands 
project, has come the discovery that Ne- 
vada is peculiarly suited for the growth 
of certain farm products. Although 
cattle and sheep continue to range the 
great open spaces of the state and keep 
Nevada in high rank among the stock- 
raising areas, there have developed 
chicken raising, the breeding of dairy 
cattle, and the production of vegetables 
and the ordinary farm crops. 


In the University, for the training of 
students, there is the College of Agri- 
culture, with its School of Home Eco- 
nomics and its School of Agriculture. 
For use in training students and for 
experimentation is the University Farm 
of 213 acres, a few miles from the 
campus. To benefit those not in attend- 
ance at the University, there is a strong 
agricultural service. This is centered in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which conducts’ research into agricul- 
tural problems facing the Nevada rural- 
ist. Through the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division instruction and practical 
demonstration in agriculture and home 
economics is given in every county in 
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President Walter E. Clark 


the state. 

The service to the state as a whole 
does not stop with the agricultural divi- 
sions. Within the University, as the 
nucleus of the education program of the 
state, are centered all public service 
headquarters. 

Available to the miner are two serv- 
ices which have modernized and de- 


veloped the mining industry in the state 


until in many respects it is the most 
scientific anywhere to be found. Par- 
ticularly for the prospector is the State 
Mining Laboratory at which any citizen 
of Nevada may have ores and minerals 
taken from within the boundaries of the 
state analyzed without charge. For the 
miner in general a corps of trained 
metallurgists, mineralogists and chemists 
is continually at work in the United 
States Bureau of Mines Rare and Pre- 
cious Metals Experiment Station, oper- 
ated on the campus in connection with 
the Univeristy. The present problem at 
the bureau concerns the possibility of 
developing more commercial uses for 
silver, a problem vital to the state. The 
bureau is responsible for many improve- 
ments in ore milling methods valuable 
to the Nevada mines. 

Working on problems which will 
benefit Nevada is the University En- 


gineering Experiment Station, recently 
established. 


O protect the health of the state 
T there has been organized the State 
Hygienic Laboratory, which provides 
facilities for the diagnosis and control of 
infectious diseases. Further to insure 
the physical well-being of Nevadans is 
the Pure Food and Drugs Laboratory, 
in connection with which is the depart- 
ment of weights and measures. ‘The 
State Veterinary Control Service has as 
its purpose to keep domesticated animals 
free from disease. It has been active in 
seeing that Nevada is uninfected by the 
foot and mouth disease. 


The Mackay School of Mines, while 
serving the engineering interests of the 
state more directly than other divisions 
of the College of Engineering is but 
one department of that college. Others 
which make the college complete are 
the schools of Civil Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering and_ Electrical 
Engineering. 


Education in the arts and sciences, the 
backbone of all specialized training, is 
the most popular in the University of 
Nevada. Consequently, the College of 
Arts and Science has the largest enroll- 
ment. Within that college professional 
training in business, journalism, chem- 
istry, teaching and other lines is offered. 


The science of educating the youth of 
the state and country has a special divi- 


sion, which has had much to do with the 
high educational standard of the state, in 
spite of the-obstacle of sparse and scat- 
tered population. This training is given 
in the School of Education and Nevada 
State Normal School, where teachers are 
prepared for grade school and high 
school instruction. 


In the relation of the students and of 
students and teachers, the University of 
Nevada is again typical of the spirit of 
Nevada and of the West. In it is an 
informality, a comradeship, not lacking 
in respect, that is productive of inspira- 
tion and interest. This is due, in part, 
to the smallness of the institution, which 
throws everyone, whether he will or not, 
in contact with his neighbor. In the 
classroom the spirit expresses itself in 
small classes, where a friendly, informal 
attitude is encouraged. ‘The proportion 
of teachers to students is larger than in 
most institutions, giving opportunity for 
more individual attention. 

One of the greatest struggles has been 
to raise the University from less than 
a preparatory school to the academic 
standards of the best universities in the 
country. This was accomplished in 
1920, when Nevada was placed on the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Since then 


_ standards have gone up still more, until 


today no student can enter Nevada from 
outside the state who is not prepared to 
enter the best universities in the country. 


Very far from recognition as a uni- 
versity was that mythical University of 
Nevada that a young man fresh from 
Princeton University, D. R. Sessions, 
came into the wilds of the West to take 
charge of. Young Sessions found a 
single building, erected by the people of 
Elko county, standing in the desert near 
the town of that name, on land donated 
by the Central Pacific (now Southern 
Pacific) Railway Company. There were 
no students, no faculty members, no 
courses of study—nothing but a build-. 
ing known as “the University.” 


It had taken the state many years to 
reach even this humble starting point. 
In the fall of 1864 Nevada was per- 
mitted to become a state, mainly because 
its strength was needed to support the 
Union in the Civil War. The Nevada 
constitution makers, meeting in that 
year, provided for a state university and 
placed its control in a popularly-elected 
board of regents. 

For nearly a decade the University 
of Nevada existed only in the constitu- 
tion of the state. “There was little need 
for a school of higher education. Early 
in 1873, however, after meetings of the 
board of regents of the mythical institu- 
tion, it was decided to establish an actual 
university. The legislature acted accord- 
ingly and the Elko site was selected. 


(Continued on page 416) 
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A House With A View 


quite a different animal from 

your New Yorker, Chicagoan 
or Los Angeleno. He does not boast of 
his city, for he is too proud to boast. If 
you appreciate its charm to the full and 
in the proper manner—he is a stickler 
for propriety, having won the apprecia- 
tion of experts—he will slowly, gra- 
ciously, surely welcome you. If you 
should wish that you were in New York, 
or—to go to extremes—if you should 
prefer Chicago or Los Angeles, he will 
shrug and perhaps smile. 

And your ostracism from the charms 
of the city will begin. The San Fran- 
ciscan is very tolerant, but he is also ex- 
clusive. If he is insular, it is the insular- 
ity of the Parisian, which is cosmo- 


SAN FRANCISCAN is 


By ERIC HOWARD 


coming home! It was hard to restrain 
that lyrical impulse. 


NCE, thousands of miles away, 
some one had asked us to explain 

what it was about San Francisco that 
caught in our throats and could not be 
uttered. We had looked at each other, 
and our eyes had dimmed. We could not 
speak. We had turned away, ashamed 
of our feelings, unable to control them. 
So we felt as we saw, after the years, 
Russian Hill and Telegraph Hill like a 
double-humped Parnassus. And there 
below was Fishermen’s Wharf, with its 
lines of bright blue and green and yellow 


had it now? 

“I'd like to live there!” She pointed 
directly at the house. 

“Do you see those eucalyptus trees?” 
I responded obliquely. “They were 
among the first in California. ‘There 
was an old street preacher named Wil- 
liam Taylor who used to denounce rum 
and gambling in the Plaza when it was 
surrounded by rum saloons and gam- 
bling houses. He lived on Russian Hill, 
and had the first garden in San Fran- 
cisco, in 49. Later he traveled around 
the world as a missionary, and from 
Australia he sent the first eucalyptus 
seeds that ever came to California. ‘That 
was some time in the '60s, if | remem- 
ber rightly.” 


politan. He will grant the charm 
of New Orleans, Boston, Baltimore, 
even Philadelphia; with a certain 
condescension, perhaps, Paris, he 
will admit, is a sister city; Vienna 
he has heard of; Buenos Aires, Ha- 
vana and the City of Mexico all 
deserve attention. But, of course, 
there is only one San Francisco— 
and Stevenson, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Frank Norris, Jack London, 
Ambrose Bierce and a host of others 
are its prophets. 

You must love the city, but you 
must not become too lyrical. In Los 
Angeles, growing lyrical, you will 
be dined and feted—in the best 


cafeteria. But in San Francisco you 


SILHOUETTES 


Z hate the gaunt old poplar trees 

When the moon is high and white, 
They seem like ghosts of old gray folk 
Staring across the night. 


They lean against the dawn streaked sky 
Like weird old workhouse crones 
Mumbling harsh embittered word 

In little futile moans. 


They croon the lonest drearest wail 
When winds are walking by; 
It shatters the sparkling silence like 
The broken echo of a cry. 

—Elinor Lennherr Norcross 


“How much you know!” she 
marveled, maliciously. “But I want 
to live there!” 


“Yes,” 1 said. “John Fleming 
Wilson had that house once, and 
wrote some of his best stuff there. 
It’s a great place. Maybe we can 
get it—but there was always a long 
| waiting list.” 

“You always say that. And we 
always get a house with a view!” 

I knew then that once more | was 
to be harried and worried and 
harassed and coerced into finding 
that sine qua non—a house with a 
view. It could be a small house; 
in fact, she hoped it would be. It 
could be old or new, well or badly 
built, convenient or inaccessible, as 


will be looked upon with suspicion. 


low in rental as we might hope or 


We came through the Golden 
Gate at seven one morning. The sun 
had risen over Mount Diablo and the 
Berkeley Hills, and now it sparkled 
across the wide blue bay. We were 
coming home! We, the vagabonds, the 
restless ones, whose home had _ been 
everywhere and nowhere, were coming 
home! We had sailed into many har- 
bors, but never into a harbor like this. 


There were the green hills of Marin, 
soon to grow tawny, and the gentle 
majesty of the Sleeping Princess that is 
Mount Tamalpais. Before us, in the 
bay, rose the bleak rock of Alcatraz 
Island—a bit out of the Mediterranean. 
The gray-white walls of its prison 
gleamed in the sun; it was a white 
castle in a sea of southern blue. From 
Sausalito came the ferries. A sailboat 
veered in the wind from Richardson’s 
Bay. Angel Island reclined like a sleep- 
ing lion. 

But our eyes turned to the city. The 
Cliff House, the Seal Rocks, and Sutro 
Heights we had glimpsed. We were 


fishing boats and Sicilians mending their 
nets. 

“Russian Hill!” said my _  fellow- 
vagabond, and she tried to make it sound 
commonplace. It was impossible. 

She was not a San Franciscan, yet it 
was home to her. I had known the city 
“before the fire,” and that of course was 
almost the same as being a native. 

“And there’s Telegraph Hill!’ I ob- 


served. 


The wind from the Gate had bent 
the eucalyptus trees almost double. The 
hill was scarred, bold, proud. Almost at 
its summit, on the edge of a cliff that 
dropped two hundred feet to the ‘“‘made”’ 
land below, there was a house that had, 
it seemed, always been there. I felt as if 
I owned that house. I knew its long, 
wide living room, and the balcony at the 
end. I had spent many a windy night 
before its great, rough fireplace. An 
artist of distinction, an eminent archi- 
tect, an unsuccessful but brilliant novel- 
ist had successively lived there. Who 


as high as we could possibly aftord ; 
it could be everything or nothing—if it 
had a view! 

We always find a house with a view. 
And queer, funny houses have they 
been! One was so small we called it 
the “postage stamp.” In more than one 
the roofs were like sieves. One was a 
converted barn, and the conversion had 
not been complete. Another creaked 
whenever we walked across the floor. 
But they all had views! 

So we set out to find it, in San Fran- 
cisco. As everyone knows, the only way 
to find a house is on foot. It is an 
exploration, an adventure, a thrilling 
quest. No newspaper advertisements or 
rental bureaus! No real estate agents! 
No! ‘They are interested chiefly in 
plumbing, hardwood floors, and such 
non-essentials. Our method is alto- 
gether different. 


We see a hill, and we climb it. We 
see all there is to be seen from the top. 
If it is a view we can live with, we look 
for a house, as high up on the hill as 
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pussible. If there is no house there we 
wonder if we could buy a lot and build 
one, knowing in our hearts that if we 
owned it—a most unlikely event—we 
would not live in one place for more 
than three months of the year. If there 
is a house on the hilltop, and it has a 
view, we do not look for signs and 
omens, but march boldly up to the door 
and ring the bell. 

“How do you do?” we say. ‘We 
would like to live in this house. Is it 
for rent?” 

To be sure, they give us queer looks 
and queer answers. But sometimes we 
get the house, or one nearby that they 
know about. People who live on hills 
are kindly disposed towards others of 
their tribe. 


We walked from the Ferry Building. 


through the wholesale fruit and vege- 
table district to Montgomery Street. 


““*When the water came up to Mont- 
gomery Street,” I quoted, “this was 
the scene of great deeds and stirring 
events. A history of Montgomery Street 
would be a fairly complete history of 
California. This is where Captain 
Montgomery landed with his men from 
the sloop-of-war Portsmouth when he 
took possession of San Francisco—only 
it was Yerba Buena then—in the name 
of the United States. Then he marched 
a block west to the Plaza and ran up 
the American flag. We'll pass Ports- 
mouth Square, which used to be the 
Plaza, on the way. Right across the 
street is where they shot John King of 
William—the great pioneer newspaper 
editor of the West.”’ 


“And here’s the old Montgomery 
block!” exclaimed my fellow-tramp. 
“Every artist that ever worked in San 
Francisco has had a studio here, I think. 
But it hasn’t a view!” 


HERE Montgomery Street is 

intersected by Columbus Ave- 
nue—which your true San Franciscan 
still calls Montgomery Avenue, because 
that was its original name—we saw a 
bank building with its windows deco- 
rated with portraits of Signor Fugazi, 
its founder. 

“Where that bank stands, on the Co- 
lumbus Avenue side, there used to be a 
little frame house. Robert Louis Steven- 
son lived there. He lived farther down 
on Montgomery Street, too, in the old 
Occidental Hotel. San Francisco was 
always the city of his heart. There’s a 
new Occidental Hotel now, not half so 
charming as the old, but downstairs 
there’s a French restaurant where you 
can get a real dinner for fifty cents. It 
used to be a quarter, with wine, and 
I’ve known the time when fifteen cents 
would buy a French dinner and a pint 
of good California claret.”’ 

“You sound so ancient! 
have been ages ago.” 

“It was,” I grinned, “ ‘in the good old 
days.’ 

At the corner of Montgomery and 
Jackson we passed the spot where Gen- 
eral Sherman, long before he was a 
general, had been a banker. Just then 
we caught a glimpse of the green Plaza 
—or Portsmouth Square—with red and 
gold Chinese balconies in the background 
on the upper side. Seen through the nar- 
row street, a block distant, the willow 
trees and darker shrubs seemed part of a 
Chinese garden, below balconies over- 
hanging the street. As we crossed 
Kearny Street we looked again towards 
Telegraph Hill. 

“IT want to live there!” she repeated. 

But it is best to approach one’s future 
home slowly, for the approach is as im- 
portant as the place itself. So we walked 
through the Square, pausing a moment 
before Bruce Porter’s beautiful ship 
memorial to R. L. S. and into Bartlett 
Alley. On one side of this square, living 
in an old house that has since been de- 
molished, Mark Twain wrote most of 
“Roughing It.”’ 

“This is part of the old Barbary 
Coast,” I said. ‘These narrow alleys, 
as well as the cross streets, were lined 
with dance halls, saloons and brothels. 
Sailors were shanghaied here, men were 
thugged and robbed, hatchetmen of the 
tongs really used their hatchets—before 
they acquired a taste for automatics. 
Life was lively, mad and golden! Most 
of that’s gone—and too bad, too, for 
there was copy on every curb.” 

“And pictures!” agreed the artist. 


That must 


“Remember all the paintings and etch- 


ings that have been made here, and 
Arnold Genthe’s first photographs?” 

We paused for a long moment before 
the old joss house, now innocuously con- 
verted, that had been the scene of both 
artistic and religious worship. 

We turned into Grant Avenue— 
which is always Dupont Street to the 
true San Franciscan—and found our- 
selves in the heart of Chinatown. Not 
the old, glamorous Chinatown of before 
the fire, of course, with its mysterious 
underground dens and passages; but 
nevertheless a Chinatown that is more 
Chinese than anything else in America. 


“Genthe made his first photographs 
along this street, with a twelve dollar 
camera!” 


“Oh, look at the Chinese baby! I’d 
like to adopt one! And see that door! 
Oh!” 

“Hold on!” I warned her. “Mustn’t 
get lyrical.”’ 


“T will be lyrical if I like!” 


And, indeed, the child was as droll 
and charming as little Hoo Chee, the 
tiny hero of Chester Bailey Fernald’s 
story, “The Cat and the Cherub,” who 
ran away from home in search of the 
House of Glittering Things, presided 
over by the Lady of Teas and Cake. 


We dashed from one side of the street 
to the other, looking, looking, looking. 
Pictures everywhere, characters every- 
where. And the street itself an amazing 
thing that traversed hills and hollows, 
and sheltered the far-flung children of 
ten races. Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Filipino, and then—so suddenly that it 


(Continued on page 413) 
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_ The Avenging Joss 


N A PLEASANT GROVE of 
second-growth pines and feathery 
cedars at the rear of Colonel Le- 
neve’s kitchen garden overlooking Cedar 
City stands a little square Joss-house, 
top-heavy with its ornately carved and 
fluted pagoda roof. Within it, on his 
teak-wood altar, squats Wong Lee’s 
Joss, benignly contemplating through 
open door the Colonel’s bungalow 
sprawling on the hillside below, the 
shingled roofs of the town, the tall 
stacks of the Colonel’s saw-mill, and the 
white-walled salmon cannery, past which 
the river flows gently down to the blue 
Pacific. 
Old Wong Lee will point a skinny 
yellow finger at the idol’s bright green 
eyes and tell you dream- 


By JAMES FREDERICK KRONENBERG 


Joss, and sent the silver by a returning 
coolie. 

After many weeks the mail steamer 
brought notice that the Joss had sailed 
aboard the staunch China clipper Bonny 
Mora in company of a faithful servant 
and guardian. 

It was the Bonny Mora’s last voyage. 
Some time between midnight and dawn 
she blundered into that Devil’s foot- 
stool of rocks and foam below Cathedral 
Mountain, stripped to the bare poles and 
riding high to destruction on huge gray- 
green rollers that seemed to have stolen 
their sinister pigment from the stinking 
fog. She struck close in, but neither 


bursting of his conveyance has deeply 
offended him. He is now pursuing the 
souls of his careless servitors through the 
hundred and ten torments, and when he 
has punished them he will appear—for 
truly he is a great and powerful Joss 
whom water can in no-wise drown. 
Therefore, be patient.” 

To curious whites who commented on 
the empty , Joss-house, Wong said suc- 
cinctly in pidgin English, “Joss mad. 
Go play debbil—plitty soon come back.” 

So it went, and the little Joss-house 
remained untenanted. Years passed, and 
the iron chink came to the canneries and 
drove out his flesh and blood brothers, 
who drifted away southward to the 
orchards and truck gardens, until up 

and down the River, of 


ily, “Gleat Joss. happy 
now! Mebbe so stay here 
—mebbe so not play deb- 
bil any more.” And this vA 
you cannot understand 
unless you are wise in the 
ways of the Yellow Gods 
and know the story of 
Wong Lee’s Joss—of the 
good ship Bonny Mora, 
and of what. Barton 
Mucklow found on the 
slopes of Cathedral 
Mountain. | 
Thirty years ago there 
were Chinamen on the 
River, hundreds of them, 
coolies in the salmon can- 
neries. Among them was 
Wong Lee, who did not 
work in the canneries, but | 
overlorded the cook-house 
at Colonel Leneve’s then 


WITCHCRAFT 


'M sick with all the loneliness of all the lonely nights— 

I'll break a heart or maybe two and set my mind to rights. 
I'll take a shawl of wove-mist and wrap it round my head 
And sure the lad I pick for love is just as good as wed. 


I'll dance in the moonlight across the rotten quay 
And anyone I beckon to will up and follow me; 

The planks are full of rat-holes and just about to fall, 
But sure I’m not afraid of them at all, at all. 


With him who takes me in his arms I'll make a fair exchange; 
He won't regret his bargain though he finds it over-strange. 

I'll give him kisses on his lips as salt as any tears 
And wager he'll be tasting them the end of sixty years. 


Whenever I grow tired of him I'll wilt upon his breast 
And the echo of my laughter in his heart will do the rest; 
His people will discover him beside the silver sea 
With wilderment within his eyes—and dreams—of me. 
—Margaret Tod Ritter. 


his race, only Wong Lee 
remained, growing older 
and yellower and more 
expert in his culinary art, 
until the Colonel gave 
him charge of the kitchen 
in his big new house on 
Cedar Hill and moved the 
little Joss-house up into 
the kitchen garden, where 
it stood, weather-beaten 
and empty. Surely the 
great Joss must have been 
very, very angry; but he 
would finally come. Wong 
Lee was sure of that. You 
cannot drown a Joss! 
Barton Mucklow was 
the Cedar City banker. 
Every year he and Col- 
onel Leneve and_ the 
Colonel’s friend, Dr. 
James Darrel, the emi- 
nent San Francisco sci- 


small and struggling lum- 
ber mill at Cedar City. 

To the many Chinamen their insig- 
nificant cannery and cook-shack wages 
were unbelievable wealth. Their aspira- 
tions mounted. They desired a. Joss to 
smile upon their newly-won prosperity. 
Plenty money—plenty Chinamen—no 
Joss! 

They built the little pagoda of cedar 
shakes and petitioned Heaven for a Joss 
—none came. Then Wong Lee, some- 
what more subtle than the rest, ex- 
plained that an authentic Joss could 
only be lured so far from the tombs of 
his august ancestors by much silver 
money. So they saved money and de- 
posited it with Wong Lee until he 
judged there was enough and wrote to 
a cousin in Shanghai, long and labori- 
ously, describing the particular kind of 


man nor boat could live in that boiling 
surf. 
HE Joss never came ashore, and 
Wong Lee was sad. There was talk 
against him. Plenty silver—no Joss! 
Water could not drown a Joss, nor 
wind nor wave destroy him. Therefore, 
why had he not come? Where was the 
money ? 
Wong Lee was perplexed and doubt- 
ful, but out of his superior wisdom he 
evolved an answer to his accusers. 


“The great Joss,” he explained to his 
countrymen in the dignified language of 
his ancestors, “‘is very angry. This mat- 
ter of the shipwreck has caused him 
great humiliation. Like the Mandarin, 
who must be concealed from the curios- 
ity of common eyes, and therefore travels 
in a curtained palanquin, this rude 


entist, spent the opening 
days of the hunting season in the woods 
near Cedar City. The Colonel planned 
the trips. This year his whim dictated a 
long return tramp over the forested 
shoulder of Cathedral Mountain. 


On the southwestern, or ocean slope, 
where neither fire nor saw had scarred 
the great brown trunks of the Douglas 
fir, the floor of the forest was smooth 
and springy with the deeply-matted fir 
needles of a thousand years. The scant 
undergrowth struggled anemically with 
almost impenetrable gloom. Only where 
an occasional windfall had riven the 
green canopy of massed fir tops, did the 
sunshine pierce unfiltered to the ground, 
and even there the broad, white bands 
were tempered and yellowed by the 
million-moted forest haze. 


At the foot of one of these dancing 
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saffron shafts, the Colonel stopped and 
stared perplexedly at the huge stick of 
down-timber that barred his path. 

“Reckon I’ve missed the trail some- 
how,” he opined as his two companions 
joined him. “I don’t recollect climbing 
over this log, and its an old fall—look 
at the depth of that moss!” 

“You’ve fattened up and let down on 
training since last year, Bob,” laughed 
Dr. Darrel. “I’ve seen the time you'd 
vault that little stick as lightly as a 
gazelle.” 

Like the Colonel, Darrel was tall and 
white-haired and kindly humorous of 
eye—though inclined to angularity 
rather than embonpoint. 

The short pursy banker was out of 
breath. His tone displayed want of that 
calm serenity of temper that character- 
ized Leneve and the Doctor. 

“Looks like you’ve run us up a blind 
alley, Colonel,” he panted. “I know 
we're way too far down the mountain.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Leneve, laying 
down his rifle, “‘we’ll boost you over the 
log, Bart, and we can gradually work 
up to the trail again without going 
back. What say, Doc?” 

“Suits me,” returned Darrel affably, 
and together they helped the short- 
legged Mucklow over the mossy ob- 
struction. 

The little banker’s red hunting cap 
had scarcely disappeared on the other 
side of the log, when his voice rose in 
shrill astonishment. 

“Colonel! Dr. Darrel! Come quick! 
I’ve found a skeleton!”’ 

Not one skeleton, but two! Mere 
heaps of mouldy bones. One almost be- 
neath the fallen log, the other a few 
steps down the forest aisle—each with 
an eyeless skull turned and gaping hor- 
ribly at the other—and between them 
Mucklow in his tan breeches and red 
cap and hunting shirt danced like a fat 
and greedy gnome, holding a gleaming 
bauble to the light. 

It was an exquisitely hideous figure 
of gold and ivory, perhaps eight or ten 
inches high, and in contour much like 
himself, fat and round, complacently 
squatting on an ebony base, with pudgy 
hands, cunningly fashioned of purest 
jade, clasped on a distended paunch. 

True, the ivory was stained and yel- 
low, and the gilt had peeled in patches, 
but the figure was unbroken and com- 
plete in every detail, even to its carven 
eyes that slanted with an Oriental cast 
and stared coldly from pupils of cloudy 
emerald. 

“By George!” exclaimed the Doctor 
enthusiastically, plucking the little image 
from Mucklow’s quivering fingers, “a 
perfect Buddha! How in the world— 
look here Bob!” 

“A Chinese Joss,” pronounced the 
Colonel, judicially inspecting the figure 
in his turn. “I shouldn’t wonde ‘ 


Say! Where’d you find it, Bart?” 

“Right in front of him, in a rotten 
leather bag,” said Mucklow, his voice 
still trembling with excitement as he 
pointed to a heap of bones beside the log. 

“H’m, h’m,” clucked Leneve, as if 
turning over some weighty conclusion 
in his mind. Then he handed the evilly 
grinning Joss back to its finder and 
turned to Darrel. 

“‘Let’s take a look at these fellows, 
Doc. I’ve an idea we may be able to 
reconstruct a mighty interesting little 
drama.” 

Search of the skeleton nearest the log 
revealed only bones and shreds of tat- 
tered clothing, some of which had been 
of a bright, unfading red, and a small, 
square can, sealed and painted with 
some shellac-like substance that had tol- 
erably preserved it from rust. 

Near the other lay a heavy old-style 
revolver, clogged with rust and mould. 
Mingled with these bones were tatters 
of discolored clothing, some trinkets 
such as a man might have in his pockets, 
a few coins, an oxidized brass watch, 
and two knives, one a sailor’s clasp, un- 
opened, the other a long, curving Chi- 
nese dagger, buried to the hilt in sifted 
fir needles. 

Time and continued dampness had 
left the bones themselves in bad condi- 
tion; but to the trained intelligence of 
the scientist certain conclusions were 
obvious. 

“This fellow,” said Darrel, holding 
up the skull he had found beside the 
log, “was a Mongolian, probably a Chi- 
nese,” his long fingers tapped the 
mouldy cranium, ‘‘see—compact, small, 
rounded occiput. There,” he added 
laconically, “is where he got it,’ one 
finger searched out a small round hole 
in the forehead between the empty eye- 
sockets. 

““H’m, h’m,” commented Leneve, “the 
other lad shot him. Go on, Doc.” 

“The other,” continued Darrel, 
probably a white man, a pretty low 
type, I should say, from the configura- 
tion of his skull, but of good size—see 
the length of the leg bones.”’ 

Mucklow, who had been standing by, 
hugging the little Joss in the crook of 
his arm and running his fingers over the 
smooth, stained ivory, spoke up sud- 
denly. 

“What killed him? Was it suicide? 
There’s only one gun!” 

“Not suicide, I guess,” drawled the 
Colonel, “looks to me as though one was 
chasing the other, and when the yellow 
boy came to the log, he turned and 
knifed him, chucked it at him, you know, 
it's a pleasant custom some of the 
Orientals have, knife-throwing. Before 
he died, the big boy shot the chink, and 
there you are! Reckon they quarreled 
over something, maybe over that Joss— 
he looks valuable.”’ 


bad,” murmured the banker 
with a nervous chuckle, “still,” he 
quoted sententiously, visualizing the re- 
discovered Joss in the place of honor in 
his Chinese collections, “it’s an ill 
wind 

“Tt is,” agreed the Colonel. “I guess 
old Siwash Charley was right, after all, 
and there’ll be one happy China boy in 
Cedar City tonight.” 

“What are you talking about, Bob?” 
said Mucklow quickly, “nobody got off 
the Bonny Mora alive! That old Indian 
was full of whiskey!” 

“What's all this? You don’t know 
who those fellows were, do you, Col- 
onel?” broke in the Doctor. 

“Well, no!” answered the Colonel 
slowly. “I was just speculating. A 
good many years ago, Doc, a big sailing 
ship went on the rocks just below. here. 
Siwash Charley, an old Injun, quite a 
character around here then, was sneak- 
ing down the beach that morning looking 
for sea-otter. He said he saw the fore- 
mast go over the side of the wreck just 
before she broke in two and sank, and 
that while the cordage hung for a mo- 
ment on a pinnacle of rock, two men 
scrambled down the mast and bounded 
up the bluff into the woods. They were 
never heard of, and Charley got drunk 
on a bottle of Chinee liquor that washed 
ashore and didn’t tell about it until a 
long time afterward. Hardly anybody 
believed him, but it sort o’ looks to me 
now as if he told the truth. The ship 
was the Bonny Mora, from Shanghai, 
bound into the River, and among other 
things she was bringing over a Joss for 
the colony of cannery chinks. This may 
be it. My old house-boy, Wong Lee, 
has always said it would turn up some 
day. He was the one who sent for it.” 

“Yellow man and Yellow Gods!” 
mused Darrel. “I remember now that 
Wong did say something about a Joss 
that. was out playing the Devil, or 
something or other, when I asked him 
once why he didn’t have one in that little 
Joss-house of his.”’ 

“Yes, Wong thinks the Joss was so 
angry over being shipwrecked that he’s 
been chasing the responsible parties 
through a complicated Chinese concep- 
tion of Hades ever since,” answered 
Leneve. 

The color suddenly drained out of 
Mucklow’s plethoric cheeks, and in a 
voice that was almost a croak, he ex- 
claimed: “But that’s all rot! Heathen 
superstition! I found this thing, and 
I’m going to keep it, it’s—it’s a work 
of art.” 

“Now, Barton,” reproached the Col- 
onel, “surely you wouldn’t do that 
without giving old Wong a chance to 
identify it. He knows what kind of a 
Joss they were sending him, and if this 
isn’t the one he won’t claim it—Wong 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Memories 


HEN we emerged into the 
open road, we found an inter- 
esting picture. Spreading out 


over the white expanse were innumer- 
able great empty freight-wagons with 
their many pairs of mules each, await- 
ing our exit that they might go through. 
They were returning from the Nevada 
mining region. ‘The wagons were gay 
with paint, and with the brass-studded 
harness of the teams and the frames of 
bright bells on their shoulders, they were 
very effective in the environment of gray 
sky and snow. 


As the caravan began to move to- 
wards the cut, the sturdy voices of the 
teamsters rang out in the profanity 
which is picturesquely described as “‘ex- 
horting the impenitent mule.” To my 
juvenile mind this was but an 


of A Frontier Childhood 


By EMMA NORTH MESSER 
(Continued From August) 


my father’s, of the year before when he, 
also by private conveyance, had first 
traveled over it, “it was really frightful 
to look down from one bend in the road 
to another and another.” “We were 
almost discouraged in looking for the 
bottom.”” At that time he saw a woman 
at one of the stopping places who had 
come thus far by stage and had been 
actually frightened into convulsions. 
Her maid had had to be held in the 
coach. In the swift descent the massive 
vehicle would sway threateningly in one 
direction only to be reclaimed by a 
sharp and skillful turn in another; and 
this would scarcely be done before it was 


fortified by a few new laws, lawyers 
were now undertaking to practice. 


As we advanced toward our destina- 
tion the sun, with no modification of its 
glare, continued to blaze down upon us 
pitilessly. Alkali dust was everywhere. 
We drove through it and it rose in 
thick, suffocating clouds. Presently an 
offensive odor began to assail us—some- 
thing which came neither from the alkali 
nor the wild sage. My father had be- 
come so wonted to it that he did not 
think to mention it until we found our 
desert road leading across acres of putri- 
fying carcasses of cattle which had 
almost completed their weary journey 
across the plains to the east of us—and 
had died here on the last lap. On all sides 
were horns, hoofs, dry hide stretched 

over protruding bones—and 


then that awful stench! Here 


incident of the great experi- 
ence. 


As we progressed our 
driver told us of a chivalrous 
custom of this road. If a 
team wearing a set of bells 
met with an accident and 
was helped out by a team 
having no bells, the bells of 
the rescued were transferred 
to the rescuer. 


Wetravelled on now 
through snow but a few 
inches deep, marked here and 
there by blood-red blotches 
of “snow-cactus.” When we 
reached Lake Bigler—now 


called Lake Tah oe—the 


SUPPLICANT 


HE earth is nearer to me since we made 
The little grave upon the hill; I know 
What Buddah meant that time he laid 
Upon the anguished mother long ago 
The gentle task of seeking out a door 
‘Where Death had never passed and there beg seed 
Which, given her child, would make him live once more ; 
And I shall test that word in this, my need. 


But I shall shun all portals here below, 

And I shall bear no fragile, earthly bow] ; 
Most patiently at starry doors above 

I’ll knock, and holding forth my empty soul— 
Shall wait till it is filled with Heavenly love. 
—John Brayton. 


and there a large black car- 
rion bird perched over his 
ghoulish feast. During our 
stay in Nevada this charac- 


teristic experience lost its 
strangeness. 
Washoe Valley was so 


narrow that the walls of 
mountains drew compara- 
tively close about us. On one 
side these were bare, with un- 
dulating hills, equally bare, 
at their base; on the other 
side rose the superb, forest- 
covered Sierras, one peak 
towering above the rest with 
a crest of perpetual snow. 


On the farther side of the 


road lay close to the shore 


for some distance and we 

looked down into its clear depths. It was 
here said that from a boat upon the lake 
one could see down fifty feet or more to 
its bottom. The trout here were con- 
sidered exceptionally fine, and I remem- 
ber with satisfaction our fish supper at 
a wayside tavern. 

Here we appeared to have come 
through a sag in the range and the next 
day we ascended again, to another sum- 
mit, from which we could look down 
into Carson Valley—real Nevada at last. 
It was bare and desolate—only interest- 
ing for the play of light upon this bare- 
ness. There was an endless stretch of 
sand and low gray bushes which we were 
told were sage-brush, and grease-wood, 
another shrub very similar. A hot sun 
burned over the whole landscape. 


E MADE the descent by a 
sharply zigzag road down the 
steep mountain-side. ‘The track was still 
fine, but, to quote from an old letter of 


to do again. In our slower conveyance 
we felt less fear, and, as far as we chil- 
dren were concerned, we did not really 
know of what we should be afraid. 


We passed through Carson City, the 
meager little commonplace capital of the 
new territory, and fifteen miles beyond, 
into Washoe Valley, for the office of 
Surveyor-General, originally held by 
my father, had been abolished, its imme- 
diate task mainly achieved, and my 
father and aunt had already moved from 
Carson City to Washoe City, the county 
seat of Washoe County, where, being a 
lawyer by profession, it was most natural 
that he should open a law office. 


He had been admitted to practice at 
the Nevada bar the year before, but had 
then written to my mother, “we shall 
have to wait for law practice until after 
the legislature meets and gives us some 
laws.” An election had at last taken 
place, a legislature had convened, and, 


range of bare mountains was 
the string of particularly important 
mining towns, Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
Silver City, and Dayton. Down the 
graded road which cut across the face 
of our nearest foothill on the north, 
long double lines of oxen, their heads 
drooping from their heavy yokes, plodded 
with their loads of lumber from the 
saw-mills in the canyons above, and the 
drivers’ voices with the sharp crack of 
the “blacksnakes’’ came to us across the 
intervening, strip of valley. 

Washoe City was a typical settle- 
ment—a few scattered wooden dwell- 
ings of the simplest kind, two short 
business streets lying at right angles, 
where little saloons predominated, and 
where there was one smarter structure, 
from which the county paper was issued. 
A short distance away, where the valley 
narrowed to a deep gorge, stood an 
active quartz mill, to which the ore was 
brought from the famous mines on the 
farther side of the range—strictly 
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speaking, on the other side of Mount 
Davidson. Small as the settlement was 
it was so placed in relation to Carson 
City on the one hand, and Virginia 
City, the center of the mining interests, 
on the other, that the new law office 
prospered well. 

My father had had the good fortune 
to secure a fairly good house without 
building, and to this we were welcomed 
by the friendly citizens with a serenade. 
He managed to get us in in time to be 
properly protected during the siege of 
measles which followed immediately 
upon our arrival. My mother’s courage 
and cheerfulness through it all were 
most wonderful, though I was too ill to 
realize it at the time—probably, also, 
too young. I remember that she found 
time to puzzle over the fact that she 
constantly heard my father called “Gen- 
eral N.” As he was the least military 
of men, she could not understand until 
she recalled his one year of service as 
“surveyor-general”’ of the territory. This 
brief experience satisfied all of the de- 
mands of the title-loving West. 


At this time mails from the East 


came by sea and the Isthmus and the . 


Sierras, requiring about a month to 
reach the territory. There was also a 
daily overland stage which, somewhat 
irregularly, brought mail. From April, 
1860, to October, 1861, the most im- 
portant postal matter between the East 
and the Pacific Coast was carried by 
“pony express” between the two points, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, 
California. This pony express was one 
of the most unique features of the early 
frontier life. Its greatest exploit was 
the carrying of President Lincoln’s first 
inaugural address the whole distance, 
1400 miles, in seven days and seventeen 
hours. 


ARK TWAIN best pictures for 

us in “Roughing It’ the lithe 
little light-weight men, “brimfull of 
spirit and endurance,” and each “splen- 
did horse that was born for a racer, and 
fed and lodged like a gentleman.” He 
describes the swift messenger most 
vividly as he flashed past the overland 
stage. The driver exclaims: “‘ ‘Here he 
comes!’” “Every neck stretched 
further, and every eye strained wider. 
Away across the endless dead level of 
the prairie a black speck appears against 
the sky, and it is plain that it moves. 
Well, I should think so! In a second or 
two it becomes a horse and rider, rising 
and falling, rising and falling—growing 
more and more distinct, and more and 
more sharply defined—nearer and still 
nearer, and the flutter of the hoofs 
comes faintly to the ear—another in- 
stant a whoop and a hurrah from our 
upper deck, a wave of the rider’s hand 
but no reply, and man and horse burst 
past our excited faces, and go winging 


away like a belated fragment of a 
storm ! 

“So sudden is it all, and so like a 
flash or unreal fancy, that but for the 
flake of white foam left quivering and 
perishing on a mail sack after the vision 
had flashed by and disappeared, we 
might have doubted whether we had 
seen any actual horse and man at all, 
maybe.” 

When telegraphic communication was 
made in the autumn of 1861, the pony 
express, having served its purpose, was 
discontinued, and when we arrived in 
1862, it had passed into history. ‘The 
treasured letters, mute as to their ro- 
mantic transport, began their yellowing 
with age and many of their picturesque 
stamps went in the course of time to 
grace the stamp collections of youthful 
enthusiasts. 

As we children convalesced from 
measles, we began to get acquainted with 
our new home. Bare as it was, it was 
home. Presently our boxes of books 
and of household goods arrived. We 
had not seen them for more than a 
year—not since they were packed in 
Minnesota. They had come by sailing 
vessel from New York, around Cape 


‘Horn, and then over the Sierras by 


freight-wagon. When the books were 
unpacked how we welcomed our old 
friends, Robinson Crusoe, Grimm's 
Tales, my beloved volume of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and many others! 
Rows upon rows of the books were 
placed on shelves which covered a good 
part of one wall of our living room, and 
they brought a great sense of compan- 
ionship. 

I think an engraved portrait of Presi- 
dent Lincoln was the only picture on our 
walls, for, like my mother’s piano, the 
old engravings remained behind, in Min- 
nesota. 


Neighbors dropped frequently. 
Eastern friends came to live near us, 
and we thus secured a little girl play- 
mate who loved our books as well as 
we did. This child and I played with 
our dolls together. One calamitous day 
we made our first acqaintance with a 
desert sandstorm. We had sewed for 
these dolls until we were tired, and then 
we decided to have a lovely funeral. 
Several of the smallest members of our 
playhouse family were selected and we 
sallied forth. The sagebrush had been 
cleared away and a high board fence 
enclosed our back yard. There was in 
one spot particularly deep loose sand, 
and here, in most primitive fashion, we 
proceeded with our burial. It would 
seem that we had already imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit of light estimate in 
which life was held in this wild country, 
for there was no attempt to simulate 
the ordinary emotions of such occasions, 
but we performed the last offices with 
great thoroughness. Presently a wind 


sprang up which increased in force until 
we were driven indoors. With ready 
and cheerful adjustment we turned our 
backs on the new mounds, the incident 
forgotten. | 

It was not until the next day, and 
after what had proved to be a severe 
sandstorm (known to early history as 
a ‘“‘Washoe Zephyr’) that we bethought 
ourselves of our buried treasures and 
went out for the purpose of resurrection. 
Alas, the whole topography of the place 
was changed, all trace of the little 
mounds was gone! Anxiety grew as 
we searched, until conviction was forced 
upon us that they were permanently 
lost; and so it proved. We never saw 
our little dolls again. It was then that 
we grieved—and we did grieve, but it 
was in secret, for we knew we had done 
a rather foolish thing, and we did not 
care to discuss it with our elders. 
- HESE “Washoe Zephyrs” were a 

trial to our elders as well as to us. 
They came up in the afternoon, appar- 
ently from nowhere. They discovered 
the vulnerable points of any building 
and viciously ripped off roofing. They 
had a particular spite against insecure 
hats, and they blinded us so with flying 
sand that we could not tell where to 
turn for possible escape. 

I recall two figures, far down our 
street, battling with its caprices. One 
was our family physician, who was re- 
solved not to lose his shabby but treas- 
ured silk hat. The other, walking by 
his side, was a Chinaman who was 
holding out at arm’s length the long 
queue which had been blown from its 
coil about his head. 


My small brothers, in due time, began 
to interest themselves in gathering the 
only crop in sight—old tin cans. They 
built small fires and melted the solder, 
with which they proposed to do some- 
thing rather brilliant financially. 

I was a little depressed by the absence 
of greenness around us, and finally asked 
mother if my oldest brother and I might 
try to make something grow. She was 
favorably inclined to the idea, and after 
due consideration we decided that we 
would try to raise a small crop of pota- 
toes; that they would be green quickly 
and at the last would have something 
desirable at the roots. We cut the seed 
potatoes, keeping the proper number of 
“eyes” in mind, planted according to 
directions, and with our tin watering 
pot, established a daily line between the 
well and this insatiable bit of western 
desert. How it did drink the water, and 
how we hailed the first appearance of 
green! Then how we watched the de- 
velopment of the particularly tall and 
vigorous stalks! Our enthusiasm was 
great and our muscles grew as we min- 
istered to the thirst of this plot of 
ground. Large blossoms in course of 
time appeared, and finally we began to 
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think of our harvest. We could scarcely 
wait for the day when we might pull up 
the roots. When the time did come, 
every one in the house was made thor- 
oughly aware of the tragedy that was 
unearthed. The little sprangling roots 
bore not one potato—the whole splendid 
growth had been tops! 


were generally poor, they were 
raised, as were many other vegetables— 
more or less successfully—in localities 
where there was less alkali, and where 
mountain streams found their way down 
to the valleys. These smaller ranches 
were few, yet in the larger settlements 
hucksters were beginning to come to 
kitchen doors with quite an assortment 
of garden truck. Of course, like every- 
thing else, it was very expensive. Apples 
came from California; also grape jelly 
in tin cans. “Pie fruit,” as it was labeled, 
came in glass jars from England—black 
currants, gooseberries, egg plums, dam- 
sons, etc. When we arrived fresh eggs 
had dropped from three dollars per 
dozen to one dollar and a half. Hay had 
been as high as five hundred dollars per 
ton at an earlier date, but had come 
down to thirty-five dollars, though it 
was expected that it would soar again— 
owing probably to the increasing of the 
demand with the present increase of 
population. 

A certain fluffy vegetable product, a 
growth from Sandwich Islands trees, 
supplied the common filling of mat- 
tresses and pillows on the market. It 
was called pulu. 

The brother who had shared my 
potato-raising venture was also my com- 
panion in the daily walks to a ranch a 
mile distant, where we obtained our 
milk. A gallon can swinging between 
us and a silver dollar held tight in a 
small* palm, we would set out. As we 
came to the strong log fences which 
confined the herds of half-wild cattle, 
and above the logs saw the creatures roll 
glaring eyes and lock enormous Texan 
horns, it took all of the grit we had to 
go on, and we breathed great sighs of 
relief when well on our way home 
again. 

Some distance beyond this ranch was 
a larger one, owned by a man called 
Dick Sides. As the wordly possessions 
of that locality were then apportioned, 
he stood for a rich man. In this capacity 
he assisted in illuminating the text of 
our new minister one Sunday morning. 
That day is not easily forgotten, for 
when my father came home after the 
service and told about it, I noted that 
Mr. M. had permitted himself to use 
slang from which I was emphatically 
debarred. My father said that the ser- 
man was about the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and that he zeal of the 
new minister had led him to explain, in 


”7 HOUGH potatoes raised here 


the local vernacular, that “‘Lot had as 
good a ranch as Dick Sides or any other 
man, but when the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone he had to git up and git.”” My 
father used to love to tell this with a 
whimsical, reminiscent twinkle about 
his eyes. As characteristic of the Far 
West I must mention that this minister, 
upon his arrival, had received at the 
hands of the citizens, a customary social 
attention—the donation party, closing 
with a ball. 


The two older of my brothers became 
interested with me in the establishment 
of our first Sabbath school. I was in- 
defatigable in my efforts to secure finan- 
cial help for it, and to illustrate the 
general interest in the enterprise I must 
mention that while asking aid at the 
village stores a saloonkeeper passed me, 
leaving in my hand a gold piece which 
was one of the largest contributions | 
received from anyone. 


Our day school was small and my 
aunt did duty there—as she always did 
in the place of greatest need—until a 
regular teacher could be secured. Finally 
a pleasant lady, a widow, came out from 
Boston, as amiable in intent as the new 
minister, but differing from him in this 
that she endeavored to pass on to us 
some small fragments of the feasts of 
culture which had been hers, and made 
an immediate onslaught upon the ex- 
uberant English in which our thought 
had been wont to speed ahead like colts 
in light harness. She impressed us 
immensely, but oh, how dismally our 
ideas did struggle along under her re- 
strictions!! It was like a sack race. 
None of the children present at the 
time will forget how awestruck we were 
when she briskly transformed the old 
eating-house man’s stepdaughter from 
the “Bettie Cappie’ whom we had 
known ever since we came to the valley, 
to Elizabeth Rutler, which the child 
would have been christened—if she had 
been christened. 


But the idea of a superior language 
quite appealed to me when it was some 
one else who had the trouble of ex- 
pressing his thought in it, and when 
the school term closed with an “exhibi- 
tion,” it was with my bosom filled with 
pride that I stepped forward on the 
platform of the new brick court house 
and, stars and stripes in hand, recited 
Drake's “American Flag.”’ My selection 
was natural for my patriotism had never 
abated though we were now far from 
governmental affairs and the seat of 
war. I never forget the group of our 
friends whom I had seen go from Min- 
nesota at President Lincoln’s call for 
soldiers to protect this flag, nor the 
cousin who had come to us at grand- 
father’s from a battlefield and a rebel 
prison, nor the pitiful slave I had found 
in grandfather’s barn. 

Our little territory was standing 


bravely by the Union. So much I knew, 
though I did not understand until I was 
older, that she was one of two of all the 
states and territories to provide, through 
legislation that first year, for payment 
of her share of the war debt. 


HEN the Sanitary Commission 

was organized she came splen- 
didly to its assistance, contributing gen- 
erously at first and a certain amount per 
month afterwards. This, too, I learned 
when older, though the famous Gridley 
sack of flour which figured at that time 
made a story which, even then, was fa- 
miliar to old and young alike. Gridley 
was an old schoolmate of Mark Twain’s. 
He carried a sack of flour a certain dis- 
tance on a bet, out at Austin, a town 
even newer than ours. When he did not 
know what to do with it afterwards 
some one said: 

“Sell it to the highest bidder, for the 
benefit of the Sanitary fund.” 

The suggestion was respooded to with 
enthusiasm. It set the ball rolling and 
again and again the sack was sold. After 
it had had a wild but fabulously success- 
ful career in the various Nevada towns, 
San Francisco telegraphed for it, and 
after still more triumphs in California 
it was carried east, where it gathered 
still further glory. Nevada’s contribu- 
tion was there displayed in the shape of 
silver bricks, and the flour was finally 
baked into small cakes, these selling for 
much money. The whole enterprise 
brought an enormous amount to the 
Sanitary Commission—the Red Cross of 
our Civil War. 

In speaking of Austin I am reminded 
that I heard, when the town was started, 
of a miners’ lodging and eating house 
which was put up and called the “Occi- 
dental Hotel.” A rival structure was 
at once erected across the street and with 
true miners’ wit called the “Accidental 
Hotel.” 

As is well known to history, all social 
conditions in Nevada were very chaotic 
at this time. The first legislature made 
many corrective laws, but they quite 
commonly could not be enforced, and 
gambling, highway robbery and murder 
continued rampant. We children were 
familiar with all sorts of tales of dis- 
order, and were wise beyond our age. It 
was impossible to shelter us according to 
eastern ideals. 

One day some one came in and told 
my parents of the legal parting of a 
couple that morning and the woman’s 
marriage that afternoon to another man. 
Following a typical frontier ball at 
Steamboat Hot Springs, not far from us, 
word came that a couple of our citizens 
had married, their acquaintance having 
measured but ten days. 

Although it was said of Virginia City 
that the first twenty-six graves in its 
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In men whom men regard as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two, where God has not. 
—Joaqguin Miller. 


€@wF HE don’t find a fresh horse, 

I we'll git him sure. He passed 

Burley on a lean sorrel that was 

‘bout played: out. He’s likely to head 
here for a new mount, so I left the posse 
to cut in ahead of him.” 

Blivens, sheriff of Salado County, 
leaned against the counter, watching 
Harding, postmaster at Centerfire stage- 
station, toss letters and papers into the 
gaping mouths of canvas bags variously 
labeled with geometrical designs, letters 
and combinations thereof. Unaccustomed 
to thinking of two things at once, Hard- 
ing plied interested questions, and tossed 
mail order catalogues destined for Bar 
QO. P. into Mule Shoe mail sacks. 

“How big a haul did he make?” he 
asked. 

_“Twenty thousand in gold from the 
express car, ‘sides the passengers. Done 
the job alone. Talking ’bout your bad 
men! He’s one.” 

“Thought something was wrong when 
the hack come in so late,” Harding 
prompted the conversation along. “It’s 
us’ally in about sundown. I reckon it 
waited for you to come up on the Socor- 
ro train. And say! Miss Lucy’s been 
here four hours.” He jerked his head 
toward a figure so quiet that the other 
man had not heretofore noticed it. 

Seated upon an upturned horseshoe 
keg, beyond the radius of the lamp’s 
faltering efforts, was a twelve-year-old 
girl. When Blivens spoke to her, she 
turned upon him round, solemn eyes 
which met his evenly. 

“Howdy! Expectin’ mail?” 

Blivens’ tone granted full recognition 
to the poise of the child. 

“Yes. We are sure anxious to find 
if there is a cattle buyer in town. I had 
to wait till the stage came so’s to get 
word back when it goes in the morning. 
Dad has got his steers gathered ; he can’t 
hold ’em any longer. Do you happen 
to know if there is a buyer, and what 
he’s giving for yearlings?” 

The lines graven in Blivens’ leathery 
skin grouped themselves into quizzical 
little areas. 

“IT guess you’re expectin’ to make 
money while the market’s up,” he par- 
ried. The serious child-eyes became 
luminous with expectancy, and the man 
dropped further banter. “There's a 
buyer offerin’ twelve-and-a-half for 
picked yearlin’s.” 


The Drawn Line 


By AGNES MORLEY CLEAVELAND 


He would have amplified his state- 
ment, but with a bound the girl had 
leaped to her feet, her hands clasped 
ecstatically to her breast. 


“Oh!” Then, slowly: 


sure?” 


“Are you 


THE GARDEN 


OU asked me into your garden, 
fresh and green, 
I walked demurely through your garden 
gate. 
I saw slim lilies, neat stupidities, 
Like servitors who silently await. 


I saw bland roses, flushed a pious pink, 
And grapes that hung like marbles in 


the sun, ‘ 

A fountain whose pale waters were a 
sigh 

Of anxious thoughts that have nowhere 
to run. 


I saw the virtuous paths, severe and 
trim. 

Each blade of grass seemed indexed into 
place. 

I turned to you, and felt my heart con- 
tract 

To see the fore-planned pride upon your 
face. 

I turned and ran. My skirts disturbed 
the hedge. 

It bristled with resentment and amaze. 

And all the flowers rustled their disgust 

That my impetuous ways should cross 
their ways. 


—Idella Purnell. 


“Sure as shootin’. Talked with him 
myself. Says he’ll take six carloads more 
if he can git ’em this week.” 

“And now I can go to school! Do 
you know, I never been to school in my 
life? Pa said if he got twelve dollars 
for every yearling, I could go to Socor- 
ro; and if he got more’n twelve, there'd 
be money enough to send me to Topeka 
to boarding school.” ‘The words tum- 
bled out in a joyous little cataract. 
“TIsn’t our mail ready, Mr. Harding? I 
got to ride like a Navajo racer to get 
home and tell Dad, and get a letter back 
to the buyer by the morning stage. It 
leaves about sun-up.” 

“How far you got to go?” asked 
Blivins. 

“Ten miles up Nigerite Canon, to 
where Dad and the boys are holding the 


herd. I won’t get much sleep tonight.” 
The cataract continued to tumble out 
joyously. 

“Goin’ all alone?” 

Blivens was staring above the child’s 
head at some picture in his gwn mind. 

“Oh, yes! Mala Noche hasn’t been 
ridden lately, and he’ll just hit the road 
in the high places. He’s about got a 
hump in his back now from standing 
hitched so long. Please, could somebody 
help me to tie the mail sack on?” 

She darted out into the cool iride- 
scence of the night. Blivens prepared 
to follow, but paused long enough to 
answer the postmaster’s uplifted eye- 
brows. 

‘The’ ain’t one chance in a thousand 
he’ll git so far west as Nigerite Canon. 
Besides, it would be plumb cruel to 
keep her. That buyer don’t want but 
six carloads, and this is the last lot he’ll 
take at that price. “Told me so him- 
self. J think it’s safe for her to go.” 

“Anyhow, it’s safer for her to be alone 
if she should meet him than to have a 
man along—that is, if he takes time to 
get a good look,’ Harding reassured 
himself. 

Blivens nodded, 
child out of doors. 

“S’long!’’ he bade. 

He slapped the rump of a black cow- 
pony and sent it plunging into the night, 
carrying with it an exultant human soul 
to whom life had suddenly become a 
golden dream; sent it out into the night 
that somewhere held a morally broken 
down man upon a physically broken- 
down horse—hate, fear and desperation 
in the heart of the one, uncomprehend- 
ing, ultimate suffering in the heart of 
the other. 

“Just a chance in a thousand that 
she’ll meet him,” Blivens repeated to 
himself, to still the uneasiness beginning 
to trickle into his mind. ‘But if she 
should, that there horse of hers would 
be worth more to him than his twenty 
thousand dollars in gold.”’ 

The thud of pounding hoofbeats died 
away. The unblinking stars looked 
down upon a world wrapped in solemn 
shadow, through which vague silhouettes 
of mountain-mass, upflung: to kiss the 
sky, seemed whispering: 

“Mortals, all your golden dreams are 
as fleeting mist before the glory of that 
Reality which I contemplate. Mortals, 
do you hear?” 

“T hear! I hear!” 
a child. 

“Hell!” cursed a man. 3 

He damned his slow, tired horse, the 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Margaret Wilson—c4 Sketch 


HEN Margaret Wilson signed 
herself Elderly Spinster” 


in the series of charming 


- articles that she wrote for The Atlantic 


Monthly a few years ago, we, who were 
in college with her, wondered why. We 
were not feeling elderly, whether mar- 
ried or single, and some of us were 
older than she. Even when we had 
read the entire group, classed under the 
general heading, ‘““The City of Taffeta 
Trousers,” we cduld not understand 
her pen name. Later we came to feel, 
however, that on her return to this 
country from India, she felt as many of 
our soldiers felt when they returned 
from the battlefields of France. ‘They 
had been dealing with big things, with 
vital things; so had she. ‘They returned 
and found their families, their neigh- 
bors, the community immersed in trivial- 
ities; so did she. They saw with amaze- 
ment, with despair, how many men gave 
their time, their conversation, their lives 
often, to the inconsequential ; so did she. 
And she signed herself “An Elderly 
Spinster’’—‘‘because,”’ as she has said, “I 
was at that time the oldest woman in 
the United States.” 


The fall after Margaret Wilson was 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago she went out to India, under the 
auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church, as a missionary. I shall never 
forget the letters she wrote us. After 
reading and re-reading them, we read 
them aloud to our friends. One letter 
in particular, written after a short stay 
in Gibraltar and Naples, was so vivid, so 
colorful, so earnest, so humorous, and so 
original that it fascinated many who had 
no personal acquaintance with the 
writer. It was a forerunner of ‘““The 
City of Taffeta Trousers,” although 
that came out years later. 


The months which Margaret W Ison 
spent in the Punjab and other parts of 


India caused her to say that although 


some of her experiences were so terrible 
that she would not write home about 
them, nevertheless she was happier than 
she had ever been in her life. Although 
she was not a medical missionary, a 
large part of her service in India was 
in a hospital for women’ and children. 
How fully she gave herself to the work 
was glimpsed by readers of her Atlantic 
articles. “I left India when I did,” she 
wrote recently, “because if I had not, I 
should have died quite futilely of com- 
passion.” 


HE award by Harper and Broth- 
_ ers in their novel contest of a 
prize of two thousand dollars to Mar- 


By KATHERINE SCOBEY PUTNAM 


garet Wilson for her book, “The Able 
McLaughlins,” caused considerable 
questioning as to the author. Who was 
this unknown writer whose novel out- 
ranked the novels of her seven hundred 
and fifty competitors? Some thought 
that she was the daughter of Woodrow 
Wilson, and few connected her with 
“An Elderly Spinster.”” We, who were 
members with her of a girls’ club at 
the University of Chicago, crowed 
loudly, exhibited her photograph, and 
reminded our friends that “The Able 
McLaughlins” was her first novel. She, 


SANS REGRET 
LL beautiful and perfect things 


must die 
As music on the summer wind, and so 
Let us be reconciled, be free to know 
The breath of newer beauty passing by. 


— Margaret Skavian 


however, shunning the limelight, slipped 
away to Europe soon after the award, 
and was quietly married in Paris on 
Christmas Eve to Mr. G. D. Turner, a 
tutor at Oxford, thus culminating, no, 
not culminating surely, continuing a 
long romance. 


one thousand dollars has been 
awarded to the author of Harper and 
Brothers’ best seller of the season, peo- 
ple are again asking who Margaret Wil- 
son is, and what she has written besides 
this book, pronounced “the most dis- 
tinctive novel of the year.”’ “She was 
born in lowa of strong Scotch Cove- 
nanter stock, farmers, “not good at 
keeping up appearances,” as she herself 
says of them. “Indeed, they were too 
poor to have an appearance to keep up. 
* * * *Tis lamentable to consider 
how greatly they lacked books of eti- 
quette. * * * Still their creditors 
slept easy, knowing they scorned the 
lazy evasion of bankruptcy. If they 
plowed with hard hands, they plowed 
with long heads and high hearts. And 
when their crops failed, they groaned 
internally only, attributing their failures 
not to lack of legislation, populistic or 
otherwise, but to their own lack of 
knowledge of the resources of their soil.”’ 


NC that the Pulitzer Prize of 


The Wilsons moved to Chicago, and 
Margaret attended the Englewood High 
School, later the University of Chicago, 
where I first knew her. When | was 
told that she was going out as a foreign 
missionary as soon as college days were 
over, | thought that some one was tell- 
ing a pledge one more big story, for she 
was a full-fledged sorority member, and 
I preparing for my initiation. Mar- 
garet Wilson a missionary! Preposter- 
ous! No girl in our group better en- 
joyed a joke, found more joy in living, 
was gayer company than Margaret; it 
could not be that she was planning to 
leave home and friends for a far away 
mission. Yet so it was. She and I are 
not of the same religious denomination, 
but I freely say that if the religion of 
all professing Christians was the vital 
thing to them that Margaret Wilson’s 
is to her, this world of ours would be 
transformed to a noticeable degree. I 
remember she wrote us while she was 
in India that she would rather wear out 
than rust out. She felt that “he that 
desireth life, and loveth many days, that 
he may see good” (Ps. 34:12), shotld 
serve his fellow-man. 


She spent some six or seven years in 
India, and then returned to Chicago. 
Putting some of her experiences on 
paper, she decided to send them to a 
magazine, and boldly determined to 
attempt to break into The Atlantic first 
of all. ‘To her surprise and delight they 
accepted the first installment of “The 
City of ‘Taffeta Trousers,” sent a 
cheque, and asked for more. Some 
teaching in the West Pullman High 
School intervened between the comple- 
tion of the Atlantic stories and the writ- 
ing of “The Able McLaughlins.” She 
contributed, also, to Asia, narratives full 
of deep human interest. 


Then came her first novel, which you 
have probably read. I could dwell long 
on the merits of “The Able McLaugh- 
lins,’’ on its strong American appeal, its 
splendid craftsmanship, its high moral 
tone, its freshness, its simplicity and its 
truth, but I am not writing of the book, 
but of its author. I should like to re- 
mind you, however, that Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, in speaking of the Harper 
award, says of it: ““The Able Mce- 
Laughlins’ deserved the prize for its 
literary art and for its sound and solid 
substance of rich American life. But it 
also possessed that quality rarer in fine 
literary work than style or penetration; 
it stirred the emotions and appealed to 
the universal love of a good story, 
effectively told.” 
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Music and Musicians 


dificult to trace back my steps to 

the subject of my columns, Our 
United States. “We are great, we are 
rich, we are all kinds of things, but did 
it ever occur to you that somehow we 
are not interesting, except as a phenom- 
enon? It may be safely affirmed that 
for one cultured man in this country 
who studies American history, there are 
fifty who study European, ancient or 
modern.”” We should mend our ways 
and not let “our villages rush into mo- 
tion, following Westward and FEast- 
ward the bewitching music of some Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” As we have always 
paid the Piper, now let us call the tune. 

What makes France so interesting? 
It is because Frenchmen find her so. As 
soon as America, especially in the field 
of musical art, becomes interesting to 
Americans, then will we interest out- 
siders. 

If we know we can make Art, submit 
ourselves to standard cultural weights 
and measures, and prove ourselves cap- 
able, then it is time to drop provincial- 
ism and build up and recognize Our 
Art to a degree that will be, not only 
interesting to Americans, but to the 
whole world. “The divine faculty is to 
see what everybody can look at.” Let us 
hear our music-dramas, as well as those 
of Europe, and give this heritage, among 
others, to our race. 

This has been my objective—nothing 
more nor less—without which we will 
remain a land of commercialism, and 
cannot hope to leave the only history 
that lasts, the history represented by Art. 


[: my mental rambles it will not be 


By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, M. M. 


“And for our tongue that still is so im- 
paired 

By traveling linguists, I can prove it 
clear, 

That no tongue hath the Muses’ utter- 
ance heard 

For verse and that sweet Music to the 
ear 

— out of rhyme, so naturally as 
this; 

Our monosyllables so kindly fall, 

And eg opposed in rhyme, as they did 

iss.” 


We are again in receipt of European 
news concerning the triumphs of our 
gifted and beautiful American singer, 
Luella Melius, whose talent is equal to 
Galli-Curci, but whose marvelous voice 
seems to be reserved for Europe rather 
than her own people due, per- 
haps, to this fashionable and artistic 
altruism which we are still prone to 
carry to a fault. 

The past spring in Vienna the crowds 
followed her car from the theatre to the 
hotel. In Italy and Spain the kings 
have honored Mme. Melius with medals 
and decorations. We read in the French 
journal Commoedia that Paris is car- 
ried by storm by her singing at the 
Paris Grand Opera House . . . and 
yet, the opera companies incorporated 
in the A. are minus her name. 
Does it not seem fit that American 
artists should, now, take the definite 
stand of requesting recognition first at 
home ? 


Often “running away” seems a con- 
fession of defeat, and will our public 
defeat the purpose of these artists by 
forcing them to obtain just recognition 
first from Europe? Surely we are a 
loyal, just and intelligent people. Amer- 
ica must have her Art, and this can be 
determined alone by the Americans. 


John Barclay, the gifted English bari- 
tone, who is so rapidly becoming part 
of our musical life, has developed sud- 
den foresight in having many of the 
great Lieder translated into English for 
his future concert repertory in English- 
speaking countries by the well-known 
and inimitable writer, Charles Henry 
Meltzer, the two having had a happy 
meeting in London this season. This is 
good news. 


“Why, by God’s name, may not we, as 

Else the Greeks, have the Kingdom of 
our 

Own language?” 


“And who in time knows whither may 
we vent 


The treasure of our tongue? to what 
strange shores 

The gain* of our best glory may be 
sent 

To enrich unknowing nations with our 
stores? 


What worlds in the yet unformed occi- 
dent 


May come refined with accents that are 
ours. 


The Coronation 


HEN first one Star, then another, and another 
\ x until all the Stars peeped out from their win- 
dows to see whether the blazing Sun was gone 

to distant lands; 

When Breeze stole from his hiding place and glanced 
hither and thither, then exalted himself to 
ecstacies and danced fantastically over the 
lawns of blue grass; 

Even then did I seat myself beneath a giant oak, and 
called forth my Future—my stark bony 
Future. 


Then I dressed the skeleton in green and red and yellow; 
annointed him with the perfumes of the East; 
placed a crown of pure gold upon his head; 
and called forth all the Fairies of the Land 
and the Sea to witness | 

The coronation of my king! 


From the reedy silver stream drunken Pan emerged, fol- 
lowed by his troupe of hoofy creatures, blow- 
ing pipes and beating time with their feet; 


Lured from the shadows of the woods came sylphic 
groups of sprites and goblins, impish dwarfs 
and elfish brownies, joining hands, encircling 
Pantomime, and dancing to the rhythms from 
the Pipes of Pan. 

And the graceful silhouettes of the dancers upon the 
moonlit grass were reflected in my heart. 


I turned my head to see my king—I saw him sitting 
motionless upon his throne, and from his eye- 
sockets poured forth two streams of eternal 
darkness. 


—YOSSEF GAER 


| 
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In the Shadow of Fujiyama 


of the world, buyer of silks, gen- 

tleman of leisure—was shortly to 
hobnob with the worst rascallion in 
Japan. 

Brent was aboard the Rangoon Maru, 
which had just dropped ten fathoms of 
anchor chain into the turbid waters ‘of 
Yokohama harbor. He watched an in- 
sipid quartermaster lower a Jacob's 


BREN T—roamer, man 


~ ladder over the lee rail to accommodate 
the numbers of saffron-hued folk who. 


inhabited the sampans that swarmed 
about the ship’s sides. 

“Humph!” he added enigmatically, 
with a cursory glance off toward the 
bunds, through the smoke spiraling sky- 
ward from the slim, speckled cigar held 
between his teeth. 

Then the wolf-breed and their scrab- 
ble of baroque, stilted voices came 
aboard to purvey their whatnots 
the men hawking air-ferns, puffed rice, 
waraji-sandals, tiny sorobans, soba, ca- 
mellia-seed hair oil the un- 
chaste women offering their flesh to the 
crew . . . The deck was a swirl- 
ing maelstrom of myriad-garbed hu- 
manity. 

‘“‘Mis’er, you rike go ’shore?”’ queried 
a coolie, baring his fangs, his eyes gleam- 
ing avariciously over high, oily cheek 
bones, his mongoloid hands hanging like 
overgrown carp from his cotton kimono. 

“Sure,” Brent said, “and show lots of 
speed.” 

The coolie kowtowed humbly and, 
still grinning, motioned him to follow. 
Brent tarried for a moment. The sight 
of blue-uniformed custom officer 
caused him to remove hastily a sparkling 
stud from his shirt front and secrete it 
in his ear. 

“No use paying duty on that, if I 
don’t have to,”” he murmured. 

They descended the ladder. 

“Now,” continued Brent, as he seated 
himself in the harbor taxi, “you savvee a 
nice, fast boy with rickshaw—take me 
round a little?” 

Again the sampan bandit made obeis- 
ance over his crooked, wobbling stern- 
oar, grinned, and sucked in his breath. 

‘‘My brother. Hifty mile run. Neber 


stop.” 


T the hatoba, or landing place, the 
boatman jabbered a string of stac- 
cato words with another of his kind 
who, under a mushroom straw hat, had 
been snoozing between the shafts of his 
jinrikisha. 

Translated into the speech of Nippon, 

it was in part: 
" he must be very rich, for he 


By JAMES HANSON 


has hidden his shirt jewel from the cus- 
tom men; and he smokes cigars. Why, 
the fool gave me two yen for his fare 
ashore, when the price is but ten sen. 
Charge him plenty.” 

At that the rickshaw puller bowed 
aftably, after the manner of his kind, 
and exposed his simian teeth to Brent. 

“Me run fas’. All same _ rayroad 
train. Where you rike go—geisha 
houseo ?” 


TELEPHONE 
(To Evelyn Vaughan) 
OU are enshrined upon your hill 
Within encircling trees of dusky 
green 
That line unevenly against the sky. 


Between, 

Vales, deep valleys, intervene 

Filled with light— 

Sometimes with the hue of lavender 
Growing in my garden— 

Through the night 

Their depths are dark and still. 


My longing to hear your voice 
Flashes along the wire— 
Four bells— 
I hear your answer— 
Your voice, 
So wonderful and sweet, 
Guided by a silken thread— 
Thread of my heart's spinning— 
Spans the starlight. 
—Ethel Brodt Wilson 


“No,” growled Brent, frowning at 
the delay. “Hotel first, then to the 
Tenno Silk Bazaar. Hurry! I’m only 
here fer a couple of days.” 

By the time he had finished his lunch 
the news of his generosity to the sampan 
man had preceded him to the ears of 
Hito Matsuoka, the proprietor of the 
Tenno Silk Bazaar, thanks to the gar- 
rulous jinrikisha coolie. 

And Matsuoka fixed his business part- 
ner in a bland, myopic gaze through the 
horn rims of his spectacles and grunted: 

“So he is free with his money, is he? 
Well, I can handle him. I'll get his 
money as | got it in Colon, Calcutta, 
Havana, and San Francisco’’—he sucked 
in his breath—“I’ll clean him well, even 
if I have to enlist the police.” 

Matsuoka clapped his hands. A nesan 
answered his summons. 

“Bring me eat and drink,” he ordered, 
again inhaling his breath through com- 
pressed lips—‘‘some eels, prawns, sponge- 


cake, kakes, shredded fish, a little sake, 


a salad of chrysanthemums, and a shell- 
cup of amber tea with a salted cherry 
blossom in it that will again unfold into 
a perfect bloom.”’ 

And Matsuoka closed his eyes and 
imagined himself to be an aristocrat on 
the soil of cloud-capped Fujiyama, glow- 
worm lanterns, butterfly women, iris 
and wistaria festivals, and tea-house 
maids in voluminous sleeves and ornate 
coiflures, toriis, gnarled camphor trees, 
and geishas in stork-covered kimonos, 
with obdis tied Osaka fashion, who struck 
samisens with ivory picks. 

Again Matsuoka mutterd to himself: 

“I was educated in ’Frisco. I know 
these buyers—just out of college—rick- 
shaw man will bring him here—then 
watch me Ah-h-h, Yemma, King 
of Hell, stand at my side. The holy 
emperor, Shotoku Taisho, talked when 
he was four years old, and but a few 
years later he spoke in eight languages 
all at once; yet I shall speak only one 
language, but, by all the thirty-three 
Kwannons, I[ shall talk it well.” 

Brent’s arrival at the store was well 
advertised. A motley crowd of beggars 
and street wastrels had joined forces 
with the jinrikisha master in his demand 
for an exorbitant fare. 

The situation was becoming serious 
when Matsuoka ceased fingering his 
soroban to glide to the door. 

A few cryptic words from him had a 
dynamic effect. Without a protest the 
mob departed before the officious tones, 
and Matsuoka continued to Brent: 

“Give the fellow thirty sen, which is 
enough.” 


After the bit of unpleasantness was 
over Brent tendered his card. 

“Representing Blum & Plummer of 
San Francisco,” he added, by way of 
further explanation. 

Matsuoka rubbed his hands and 
bowed eftusively. 


“Ah, ves, | know the firm well— 
done business with them for years. Well, 
sir, you shall have the best.” 

Brent proftered a cigar and made an 
inquiry. 

“Not yet, not yet,” objected Matsu- 
oka unctuously. “We don’t do business 
that way in Japan. Before we can think 
of mere business, you must sample my 
hospitality.” 

He smiled, revealing a set of perfectly 
kept teeth, and called to his partner. 

“Here, Tanizawa, show Mr. Brent 
about. Treat him to your utmost. Give 
him the finest.”’ 


To which he added in his own tongue. 
“Get him drunk—anything to get him 
in a receptive mood. Befuddle his brain 
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with women. Then we’ll show him how 
to do business. Eh, Tanizawa?”’ 

Brent scowled. Yet, he knew he could 
ill afford to ignore their customs. Dang 
"em! Why did they persist in such tom- 
foolery before getting down to business? 
Anyway, he accepted with as much 
grace as possible. 

And before Tanizawa was half 
through with him, Brent was leaning 
back enjoying a cigar. His purpose had 
become a secondary matter; the sweet 
but treacherous rice wine had attended 
to that. 

“Hm-m-m,” he sighed, “Japan’s not 
such a bad place after all.” 

He smiled benevolently upon a serene 
geisha girl, whose lips were carmined 
and face was white with rice powder, 
while she refilled his tiny cup with sake, 
as she had learned it years before in 


Number 9. 


The mystic influences of the East. 


seized Brent and held him fast. By the 
grace and purse of Tanizawa he saw 
tea-houses and soft-toned amahs (maids) 
who served cakes and played moon lutes, 
toy gardens with toy children skipping 
about like gossamer-winged butterflies, 
Benten Dori, Isezakicho, Homura Tem- 
ple; and in the eating pavilions that 
were lantern-hung and spread with red 
blankets, he ate the finest of kakes, tai- 
fish, lily bulbs, bits of eggplant, bamboo 
soup, Shikoku salmon, and soy to season 
it all. 

“Come on,” smiled Tanizawa, with a 
poetic inflection of tone, shaking Brent 
from his somnolent contentment, “stir 
yourself. There is much yet to do. You 
must see a portion of the No dance, 
and involve yourself in the rites of the 
cha no yu, as well as a hot Sugita bath 
and a rub of straw pads. By the red 
toriis of Chiuzenji Lake, I’ll commit 
hara-kiri, the honorable death, if I ever 
allow myself to return without having 
done my duty.” 

And when the aftermath of Tani- 
zawa'’s generosity came—— 


Brent bought without stint, silks of 
Shieno, Shobey, Musashiya, Kinuya, and 
Matsuishiya—kabe and kabe habutai 
crepes—and of yesso nishikis, of which 
one obi length is appraised at about two 
hundred yen. 


Brent’s unerring judgment and selec- 
tion caused Matsuoka to spit wrath- 
fully and tear his hair in 18-carat Yid- 
dish fashion, in the back confines of his 
store. 


“Spent all that money on him for 
nothing!” he hissed. “And to think that 
I played him for a boob. Why, hell, that 
man’s a Foch when it comes to buying. 
Hump! I’m the boob”—suddenly a 
streak of vengeance shot through his 
eyes—‘‘maybe.” 

He sent promptly for a captain of 
police. 


A diminutive, blue-clad personage 
with a cock-sparrow mein answered the 
request. Then an abundance of hissing 
and bowing followed. 

“He can’t beat us all,” said Matsu- 
oka, at the conclusion of their conversa- 
tion; “he’ll find that out. Eh, captain?” 

“T’ll say he cant,” was the rejoinder. 


ARSON BRENT was smoking a 

cigar and abstractedly studying 

one of Matsuoka’s windows containing 

some images of Takara Bune, when he 
received a touch at his elbow. 

He turned and beheld a police cap- 
tain, companioned by four subalterns, 
evincing considerable surprise when he 
was placed under arrest. 

After a walk of several blocks he 
found himself interrogated by a Dyak- 
faced lieutenant in a police station which 
stunk of raw fish, sea weed, and air- 
plants. 

“Why have you evaded the custom 
laws?” queried the lieutenant, prepar- 
ing to argue, knowing that most white 
devils of his previous acquaintance had 
refused to admit their defaults. 

The officer was taken aback by the 
answer. [There was no argument. 

“Because to me it is merely an orna- 
ment,” he answered truthfully. “I had 
no desire to break any of your laws. If 
I had to pay duty on that gem in every 
port I visit, it would cost me much 
money in a year. I’m sailing tomorrow, 
and I’m taking it back with me. I have 
no intention of trading or selling it.”’ 

An oily, snake-tail smile became 
smeared on the lieutenant’s lips, and he 
stroked the wheezing Chinn nestling in 
his lap. 

“Take it back? Impossible. You have 
forfeited all right to it. We hereby seize 
it, in the name of the government.” 

Brent rolled a deliberate, indignant 
American oath into the insolent face 
opposite him. 

“T’ll report this to the consul,” he 
affirmed. 

Again the lieutenant grinned. 

“The consul can’t change the laws,” 
he insinuated; ‘‘and besides he’s over in 
Tokio taking in the iris festival.’’ 


Brent paced the floor in irate agita- 
tion for a moment, then he again spoke 
in a different tone, persuasively and sin- 
cerely. 

“Officer, that stud is an_ heirloom. 
It’s valueless to me, and I don’t want to 
lose——”’ 


“It can’t be helped,” was the reply 
in finality. “You can consider yourself 
lucky that you’re not getting a jail cen- 
tence with it. As it is, you’ll be confined 
till we see the higher officials.”’ 

“Can I see Matsuoka?” suddenly in- 
quired Brent. 

He knew the way of Oriental police- 
men; they had itchy palms. Matsuoka 
would surely know just what proceedure 


to take so that the gem would not be 
lost forever. 

The officer complied, and Matsuoka 
was promptly sent for. In the meantime 
Brent sampled the accommodations of 
that Yokohama bastile. It consisted of 
a fellowship with a half dozen bay 


pirates; the stone floor was his seat; and 


his meal amounted to a few raw fish and 
some lily roots. 

The same fare was served to him in 
the morning, when Matsuoka made his 
appearance. 

Matsuoka offered an extemporized 
excuse for not coming the evening be- 
fore when sent for, pleading business as 
his reason; but Brent knew that the fat 
storekeeper lied and that his apologetic 
air was false, for he had heard Matsuoka 
in close confab with the captain of po- 
lice two hours after the arrest. 

“Just ask that cop with the yellow 
jaundice,” began Brent, “what he wants 
to let me out of here. I’ve got to catch 
that boat.” 

A jangle of words followed between 
Matsuoka and the lieutenant. Brent lis- 
tened until they had finished. 

“Well, what did he say?” he asked 
irritably. 

“He says you’re a very bad gentle- 
man,” replied Matsuoka. 

“Qh, goldfish!” groaned Brent. 


More conversation followed rapidly. 
Literally translated, according to Mat- 
suoka, the spokesman, it was: 


“Fine him a small amount, and [’ll 
pay it for him. You keep the fine and 
I’ll get the stone. The fool will think 
I’ve done him a great favor. It’ll aid 
my future business with him. I'll help 
to ease his pain by giving him a fair 
amount of worthless merchandise.” 

At the close of his speech both smiled 
and turned to Brent. 

“You'll get off with a small fine, 
which I'll pay. But one thing is cer- 
tain, you can never recover the stone, 
except after much talk and law. Now 
I’m willing to take a chance; I'll trade 
you some merchandise for the right to 
it, in event I can get possession of the 
gem. In that way you'll not be much 
the loser.” 

“How much are you willing to give?” 
he asked. 

Matsuoka bowed, sucked 
breath, and cleared his throat. 

“You'll be very surprised,” was the 
non-committal answer. 

Again Brent nodded an agreement. 

And just before his departure on the 
boat Brent cast an appraising look upon 
an array of trinkets. Spread before him 
were porcelains, lacquers, images and 
altar pieces, karos, camphorwood boxes, 
bronze gongs like those in Asakusa Tem- 
ple, Sea and Banko ware, inros, fukusas, 
upon which were embroidered fish, dra- 
gons, maple leaves, wistaria, and the 


(Continued on page 431) 
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The New-Old Houses of Santa Fe 


of the rude, hard-riding, hard- 

living, straight-shooting pioneers 
of cattle range and mining camp is not 
unknown. A tradition of pioneering has 
sprung up and flourished until even to- 
day America knows the Southwest as a 
frontier. And so, indeed, it is. Yet 
where once its pioneering was that of 
conquest, of settlement, of development 
in a vast and unknown land, we have, of 
recent years, begun to assume a leader- 
ship, here in this land of the sun, in the 
realm of the beautiful and artistic; in 
art, in archeology, in the sort of realistic 
romanticism in literature, and above 


gs HE SOUTHWEST as a land 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


HATEVER may have become 

of the cliff dwellers, there can be 
no doubt something of their style of 
building was perpetuated by the Pueblos 
into whose peaceful lives came the Span- 
iards near the first of the 16th century. 
Probably—almost certain| y—these 


_ peaceful, round-faced folk were the de- 


scendants of the dwellers in the cliffs. 
And so when the Spaniards came they 
found a score of Indian villages, each of 
which consisted of terraced community 
houses, some built of mud and some of 


all in architecture. 

The houses that men live in, their 
temples, their buildings of whatso- 
ever nature, constitute a vital part of 
their culture, and so it has been said 
—almost pityingly—that America of 
all nations is unfortunate: she has no 
native architecture. Doric temples 
and Roman palaces in the East, old 
English and Flemish homes, Hindoo 
bungalows, even California missions 
—all of these have been borrowed at 
least partially abroad. Yet we do have 
a native American architecture. Our 
own Southwest, offering its bit to the 
development of beautiful buildings in 
America, has evolved a style that is 
undeniably beautiful, practical and in- 
digenous. It is the Santa-Fe-Pueblo 
type, thus far to be found, aside from 
some original source buildings, only in 
and around Santa Fe, ancient city of 
the Conquistadores. 

Before discussing the modern adap- 
tions of this unique and only true 


American architecture, let us trace 


ASPIRATION 
MOCKING desert stretching 
wide, 


A sun that is burning hot, 
The last faint vagrant breeze has died 
And shadow and shade are not. 


The heat waves rise, a rippling haze 
From sand and the sagebrush cast, 

The lava slopes reflect a blaze 
That stings like a furnace blast. 


Afar through sun-drenched day loom 
high 
White peaks in a stainless glow, 
How sweet to softly, safely lie 
At ease on the cool, clean snow! 


The thought a benediction seems, 
I’m free as a bird, as gay, 

I fly my soul where a mountain gleams, 
Lo, the desert fades away! 


—Irene Welch Grissom 


briefly its origin and some phases of 
its development. Its beginning is pre- 
historic and its story is the story of 
centuries of romantic racial history. 


When the cliff dweller, probably be- 
cause of an increase in population, found 
it necessary to enlarge his home, instead 
of carving out additional rooms back in 
the dark cliff wall, he took the rough, 
untrimmed natural bricks of broken 
tufa that lay all about and, using clay 
mud for mortar, built two- and three- 
storied additions. ‘These were terraced 
back from the first story, each roof 
forming a sort of bench in front of the 
next higher wall. From these talus 
houses these prehistoric tribes next de- 
veloped the terraced community houses 
built entirely away from the cliff: In all 
of these wooden beams were used and 
protruded out in front of the walls. 


stone, but all attractively well balanced 
in the mass although anything at all but 
uniform in detail. | 

When the first conquistadores gave 
way to colonists there came also the 
gray-cowled Franciscan friars to carry 
the cross of Christianity to the pagan 
Pueblos. These were hardy souls, for 
while most of the Spaniards grouped 
themselves in settlements the Francis- 
cans went out by ones and twos into the 
various Pueblos to live among a strange 
and unknown people. One of the first 
enterprises undertaken by these mission- 
aries was the erection of a sanctuario— 
a church—in each village. It meant 
something tangible to which to attach 
their teachings. Naturally Spain could 
not, if indeed she had had the will, fur- 


nish these outpost Friars with laborers, 


and so they had to depend upon the as- 
sistance of the Indians themselves. ‘Thus, 
while the monks directed the work it 
was the hand of the Indian that per- 
formed it to a great extent, and there 
resulted a combination of the ideas of 
the Spanish priests and the workmanship 
of the Indian that effected an actual 
creation: the Pueblo mission. Yet the 
greatest influence upon the type of build- 
ing erected was the natural environment, 
plus the nature of available materials 
and tools. 
The Pueblo had long since learned to 
build with the adobe mud of the coun- 
try. It hardens easily, the sunny cli- 
mate helps not only in hardening but 
in permanency afterwards. He did 
not, however, mold his mud into 
bricks, but mixed it into a very thick 
mass and poured his walls, fashioning 
them with his hands and without the 
assistance of forms, thus making im- 
possible any sharp or hard lines. Like 
the undulating outlines of the New 
Mexican hills were the final outlines 
of these mission buildings. 

The woodwork was roughly hewn 
and often hand carved. ‘The rough 
vigas or beams were left protruding. 
The surfacing was usually of the same 
material as the walls, though 
smoothed with infinite care and labor. 
Sometimes various tints of clay were 
used, these in each case being deter- 
mined by the locality and available 
materials. Each mission was in itself 
a creation, not a mechanically plotted 
and mechanically constructed edifice, 
but the outgrowth of a natural sense 
of symmetry and fitness. 

It is from these old missions di- 
rectly, and all of the old Pueblo 
buildings more generally, that Santa 

Fe has taken its inspiration for a new 
and beautiful architecture. The School 
of American Research, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, has fos- 
tered a renaissance of the type and the 
result is that today old Santa Fe is a 
wonderland of beautiful buildings in a 
style found nowhere else in the world. 
Its adaptability to modern uses and 
modern materials has been proven. 


Besides the dozens of residences, each 
a distinctive example of the type, Santa 
Fe has several garages, office buildings, 
a motion picture theatre, a large hotel, 
a high school building, a number of state 
buildings, a quarter of a million dollar 
Federal Building and, gem of them all, 
the New Mexico State Museum. The 
flexibility of the style is one of its most 
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“The Temple of St. Francis and The Martyrs”—Photo by The School of Amerioan Research 


attractive features. Cozy cottages or 
majestic temples, alike offer possibilities 
for beauty, originality and convenience. 
Terraces, patios, courts, walled gardens, 
alcoves, built-in-balconies, wall seats, 
turrets—all of these are wholly consis- 
tent and natural to the type. 

As I have said, there is no longer any 
need for the use of primitive mud-con- 
crete. Beauty need not be sacrificed in 
making use of modern materials. Brick 
tile, adobe in bricks, even stone and con- 
crete can be used, though the first named 
is the most successful. Tiling can be 
molded for the tops of walls so as to 
form no square corners nor stiff lines, 
and it takes the natural adobe plaster 
quite readily. Naturally the use of adobe 
and of hewn and unpainted beams and 
vigas is also dependent somewhat upon 
the environment. These materials would 
not stand the climate of—say—New 
England any more than the type of 
building itself would harmonize with a 
New England landscape. 

The State Museum, called “The Ca- 
thedral of the Desert,” and also “The 
Temple of St. Francis and the Martyrs” 
is undoubtedly the most perfect and the 
most beautiful example of Santa Fe- 
Pueblo architecture. Artists and archi- 


tects of world fame have pronounced it - 


a gem. Unlike our temples and palaces 
of Greek or Roman type the Cathedral 
of the Desert is at home, right in the 
very midst of the civilization and culture 
that produced it. Neither time nor dis- 
tance separates this creation from its 
sources. In its facades are reproduced 
six of the old Franciscan missions of 
New Mexico. Those of Acoma and San 
Felipe are prominent in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. Some of these 
old missions are still standing in their 
ancient villages. Those of Pecos and of 
Santa Ana are now in ruins, though an 
effort is being made to preserve these 
ruins from further loss. 

Each view of the Temple of St. Fran- 
cis and the Martyrs offers a new charm, 
a new architectural composition and a 


revealing beauty. The hills themselves 
are not more responsive in their beauty 
to the change of sunlight and shadow 
than is this temple. There is no mechan- 
ical balance of detail, no repetition in 
the entire structure and yet a unified 
grace and symmetry is preserved. 

In the center, between the auditorium 
wing (left) and the art gallery wing is 


FOG IN THE MOUNTAINS 

Surf 

HE white surf runs into green inlets 

And breakers pile over rocky points 
Lifting spray into wooded hollows. 
The tops of trees 
Like drift, 
Or little boats, 
Beat through the mist. 


Tide 

The fog rises like the tide 
And in the sea of white 
Two distant peaks 
Become blue islands. 


A River 

Fed from the great white wall 

That looms miles away 

The fog, like 2 river, 

Steals silently along the mountain pass; 
Winding in and out 

Blotting out the landmarks, ~ 

Hiding trees and hills 

Until 

The near valley 


Is flooded. 
‘ —Ethel Brodt Wilson 


a beautiful patio or inner court. Here 


are shown to the best advantage the 
carved corbels and primitive pillars. All 
of the woodwork is handcarved and bor- 
dered with broken lines of beading, oil- 
painted in alternate colors of blue and 
vermillion. These can be seen in the il- 
lustration showing the pillars of the 
inner court. Ceilings are of angled, 
hewn poles laid close together over hand- 
carved wvigas. There is a complete har- 
mony of primitive beauty about the 
building, and yet not one single feature 
was supplied by any imaginative whimsy. 
The whole is a blending of the origina! 


features of historic and wholly unsophis. 
ticated mission and pueblos. It is this im- 
mediacy of source as well as the obvious 
beauty of the building that makes of it 
the flower of America’s own native 
architecture. 


Called the State Museum, the Temple 
of St. Francis and the Martyrs is in re- 
ality only the Art Museum portion of 
the state institution, the other portion 
being housed in the old Palace of the 
Governors. Here are exhibited the 
paintings of the half a hundred nation- 
ally and internationally known artists 
of Taos and of Santa Fe: all of whom 
are doing work in Indian art which is 
fittingly appropriate to this building. 

Similar architectural features are to 
be found in other Santa Fe buildings. 
The carved oak of the Federal Building 
is a work of art. So much so that per- 
haps it was responsible for a stranger 
asking, one day last summer, in the 
lobby of the Post Office, where he could 
find the Post Office. Indeed there are 
not many post offices housed so artistic- 
ally and beautifully. Small wonder he 
failed to recognize it. 


Surface tints vary. Gray and brown- 
ish, clay-like yellow seem to predomi- 
nate but there are tints of red and of 
deeper brown to be found here and 
there among the many buildings of this 
type in and around Santa Fe. The tints, 
however, are in each case quite natural 
and, whether they were or not, might 
very easily have been obtained from New 
Mexico clay beds. 


It must be remembered, of course, that 
here in Santa Fe these buildings are in 
the midst of the environment that pro- 
duced them. Here they harmonize. Just 
to what extent the style might be adap- 
ted to other than hill sections of the 
Southwest is problematical. Santa Fe, at 
least, has learned, like a well dressed 
woman, just what is becoming to her 
romantic and at the same time modern 
needs. There are many other places in 
the Southwest whose history and whose 
local coloration and environment might 
make their use of the Santa Fe-Pueblo 
architecture consistent. That it can ever 
be used all over the country is, of course, 
out of the question. Yet, local though 
it may seem it is the only real American 
architecture and it disproves emphat- 
ically and beautifully—the statement 
that America has no architecture of her 
own. 


And if houses mean history and tra- 
dition and culture and symbolism, as 
they most assuredly should, there can be 
no doubt that this type is a nationally 
significant and important one, whether 
we call it Santa Fe, Pueblo, Santa Fe- 
Pueblo, New Mexico-Mission, South- 


western Mission or just American. 
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A Poet in the Making 


LOVE of nature, conspiring with 
A the love, home-fostered, for all 
the gracious arts, set the feet of 
Charles Keeler, a Wisconsin lad, in the 
paths of beauty. 

He was a naturalist at the age of ten 
years, and the organizer of an Agassiz 
Society. Daybreak found him climbing 
the nearest hill to view the sunrise. 
Brother to the birds, the shy creatures 


By TORREY CONNOR 


Joseph Le Conte, physicists and geolo- 
gists; Professor Howison, the philoso- 
pher; Bernard Maybeck, the architect 
who designed the home in which the 
poet dwelt during the first years of his 
married life. Other warm friends were 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Edwin 
Markham, Joaquin Miller, Charles F. 
Lummis, William 
Keith, John Muir 
and John Bur- 
roughs. With the 
latter he was asso- 
ciated on the Harri- 
man expedition to 
Alaska. Ina Cool- 
brith has been a 
white light in his 
life. 

He had lived dur- 
ing a period of ill- 
health in the Mo- 
jave desert; and 
later at the pictur- 
esque Mission San 
Juan Capistrano. 
There was a won- 
derful journey 
which took him to 
Tahiti, Cook Isl- 
ands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Samoa, 
Hawaii. What 
dreams, what vis- 
ions, he must have 
had in his wander- 
ings! Something of 
“the height of the 


Charles Keeler—dreamer and “ 


of the forest, the shouting winds, his 
waking hours were employed in the 
study of bird and insect life, the wild 
flowers, the trees; in photographing 
them. The lake, the river, the hills— 
each had a message for him. Here then 
was the dreamer, the idealist, the poet 
in the making. 

Later, in his highschool days, with 
California as the field of his activities, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture sent him out as Western agent 
of the department to make nature stud- 
ies. Before he was twenty-one, the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences had pub- 
lished his monograph on the evolution 
of color in birds; he was lecturing on a 
variety of subjects; his scientific articles 
were receiving notice; and he was writ- 
ing—‘‘verse.”’ His book on bird colora- 
tion won high praise from European, no 
less than from American scientists. 

His friendships, at that time, em- 
braced men of such note as John and 


sky, the depth of the 
silence,”’ out there in 
the desert waste, he 
made his own; something of the eternal 
peace that seems to dwell within old 
mission walls crept into his work; not a 
little of the beauty, the charm of far, 
strange places he made imperishable. 

But in all these years of rich experi- 
ences—riches wrung from a niggard fate 
that, even in boy- 


do-er” 


dens, in city planning. He officiated as 
superintendent of the Berkeley Unitar- 
ian Sunday School which his children 
attended. He wrote “Cosmic Religion,” 
which sought to establish a universal 
religious basis for daily life. He wrote 
plays which were successfully produced. 
He was made president of the Berkeley 
Studio Club. Just previous to the death 
of his wife he wrote a book descriptive 
of travels in California— a classic in 
its way—which was illustrated by Mrs. 
Keeler’s pen drawings. 


Came his world tour of recitals—orig- 
inal poems—during which his appear- 
ances in the Princess Theater, New 
York; in Huntington Hall, Boston; in 
London, Italy, Egypt, India, Burma, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan were 
markedly successful. With a personality 
that attracts—and holds—friends wher- 
ever he goes, he won new and valued 
friendships with James M. Barrie; 
Hamilton Wright Mabie; S. Wier 
Mitchell; Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
Thomas Nelson Page; William B. 
Yeats; Sarojini Naidir, the Indian poet- 
ess; Hind Amoun, the Egyptian author- 
ess of a history of ancient Egypt. With 
Yoni Noguchi he went to Nikko and 
Kioto; spent months exploring the coun- 
try, visiting monastries and living at na- 
tive inns. He saw the sun rise on the 
Himalayas; sailed the Red Sea to Port 
Said; journeyed up the Nile to Luxor, 
Karnak, the Tombs of the Kings; he 
climbed the pyramid of Cheops; went on 
to Rome for the Easter service. A year 
in London followed. 

Thus, in briefest outline, the story of 
a poet in the making, to the time of his 
home return, his happy marriage to a 
friend of years, Ormeida Curtis Har- 
rison. He is still the dreamer, but more 
than ever the “doer.”’ He is Managing 
Director of the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce, and president of the Califor- 
nia Writers’ Club. He is prominently 


(Continued on Page 432) 


hood, burdened 
his frail shoulders 
—the dreamer, 
the idealist was 
also a “doer.” 
His horizon of 
activity constant- 
ly widened. He 
was first in the 
arts and crafts 
movement, which 
brought to public 
attention “the 
beautiful and the 
true’ in archi- 


A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES KEELER 
E SPEAKS to us in words that poets know, 


And God's fair sunshine touches shadowed faces; 
Across the tides of life that ebb and flow 
His message wings to hearts in lonely places. 
With him we tread sequoia’s sacred aisles; 
W ind-songs are ours and happy children’s laughter; 
At every step the earth in flowers smiles 
And little fragrant winds come running after. 
And if we journey with him, day by day, 
To peaks of high emprise he points the way. 


—T.C. 


tecture, in gar- 
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The “High-Graders” 


ee F I'M GLAD Ann could not come 
| just now, aren’t you?” she pur- 
sued. “I want you to help me 

make the plans for our new room. We 
can work them out together. You have 
such good ideas about such’ things.’ 
Again Shorty pressed her arm, this time 
so hard that she flinched, but he said in 
self-deprecation, “I haven’t got but one 
good idea, and that’s that you’re about 


the one best idea goin’. 


It was her time to exert the pleasant 
pressure and she asked Shorty, “Why 
do you think that?” 


He replied that he did not think it; 
he knew it. Their walk to the home 
was punctuated by many little collo- 
loguies like this, and accented and em- 
phasized by reciprocal arm and hand 
pressures, for once they had passed the 
corner of the Northern, before which 
there was always a crowd of loafers, 
Shorty had found that her hand would 
lie unresistingly in his. 

To reach her house it was necessary 
for Barbara to pass the Carson home. 
Shorty, as was his custom, opened the 
door and called a cheery “Hello inside ;” 
The Carsons answered from the rear 
room, where they were at supper, and 
extended an invitation for the two to 
come and join them. 

“Too busy,” Shorty called back, with 
his hand on the door latch, “Barb is 
goin’ to put a condition on the Tin Can, 
so she can contain her guests in a more 
hostile manner. I’ve got to draw the 
plans.” 


“A what?” Mrs. Carson demanded 
with such alacrity that she rose and 
came to the door, from which she stood 
regarding Shorty and Barbara. “You 
talk like a Missourian I .knew once. 
What are you drivin’ at?” Shorty re- 
peated his excuse. 


“Get out of here and come back 
when you can talk United States,” Mrs. 
Carson said with good natured severity. 
“Shorty, you’ve got somethin’ on your 
mind that ain’t sense.” With this, she 
forcibly closed the door in her callers’ 
faces, and went back to her meal. 


Mrs. Carson did not attack her steak 
at once. Instead, she sat with brows 
wrinkled with perplexity. At length 
she ventured an inquiry, “Say, Pete, 
what does Shorty mean? He wasn't 
drunk, I swear that.” 

“He means, my dear wife,” he replied 
with an air of one who possesses knowl- 
edge of rare and prodigious order, “‘that 
the Tin Can is a goin’ to put an addi- 
tion on it, so they can entertain their 
customers in a more hospitable manner.” 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month.) 


Mr. Carson was fully satisfied with his 
explanation, and showed his satisfaction 
by placing his thumbs under his arms, 
for he wore no waistcoat, and leaning 
back to regard his wife triumphantly. 


“Pete Carson,” she said with fine sar- 
casm, “In all these years, we've lived to- 
gether, I’ve had fleetin’ ideas that you 
might have sense. Now I know it, and 
Pete, I’m goin’ to kiss you for it.” 

‘““That was sure good,” he said, “Why 
don’t you do it oftener? I’d about for- 
got how it tasted. Come to think of it, 


TEMPTATION 


“Having pierced the heart of a young tree, 
inject arsenic, a reagent and corrosive sub- 
limate, diluted with alcohol, so as to envenom 
even the fruit.” 
—Leonardo da Vinci 


The poisoned peaches glisten on the tree 

And lie in amber bowls along the wall— 

Ah, shall I eat this fruit forbidden me, 

And in the streets of Florence faint and 
fall? 

Which is the worse—from stolen sweets 
to die, 

Or starve tc death because I pass them 


by? —Margaret Skavlan 


it’s about the.same as it used to be. Re- 
member the night you proposed to me? 
Why, when I accepted you you about 
kissed me to death.” 

“Pete Carson, you’re a liar,” she 
flared up with outraged dignity. “I 
never proposed to you. You pestered 
me till I had to ~ .y you to get rid 
of you.” 

“Well, have it your way,” he re- 
sponded wtih the air of one who suc- 
cumbs to the inevitable. “I can’t waste 
time arguing when there’s this much 


good grub spoilin’. 


EAR the stove stood a small 
steamer trunk, which by the use 

of some cretonne and a few sofa pillows 
had been tastefully disguised into sem- 
blance of a cos; settee. Barbara went to 
the table and, after having selected a 
pencil and a writing tablet, strode reso- 
lutely to his converted piece of furniture. 
“Come on, Shorty,” she said with an 
inviting smile, “Sit down beside me. I 
won't bite, if you won’t, and we'll draw 
our plans.” Shorty needed no second 
invitation. ‘Their close proximity swept 
away all of Shorty’s vaccillating indeci- 
sions. He took the pencil and paper 


from Barbara before she could think of 
resistance, had she wished, and tossed 
them into the middle of the room. She 
turned to him for an explanation and 
received a kiss full upon her lips. 
Shorty’s arms encircled her and he drew 
her to him with a strength that was 
bear-like. She did not resist, however. 
She lay quietly against his shoulder for 
some moments. ‘Then her hands stole 
up to caress his cheeks. He kissed her 
again, and once more there were some 
moments of blissful quietude. 

“I’ve been tryin’ to get up nerve 
enough to ask you to marry me,” he 
blurted out, schoolboy fashion. He met 
her gaze so truly that her eyes fell be- 
fore his. 

“I knew it,” was her answer. 

“Then will you?” he was encouraged 
by her voice, which had been barely 
more than a whisper. 

“Why, of course, Shorty dear,’ she 
answered and looked up to remove all 
incredulity at this good fortune from 
his countenance. She drew him to her, 
and kissed him. 


“We can’t get married right away,” 
she explained in reply to his persistent 
request for action. “We've got the 
business, and there is Ann to be con- 
sidered. I can’t forget her.” 


“Jimmy’ll marry her any minute,” he 
impetuously interrupted her explana- 
tions. 

“No, Shorty,” she pursued a little 
thoughtfully. ‘We'll have to wait a 
while. Think of how good it will be 
to be engaged. Why, I never knew 
how it was before.”’ 


“Gosh, I’ve got a plenty of money 
to support you,” he persisted. “Can 
the old Tin Can. Sell it, or give it 
away. It ain’t no place for two girls 
like you and Ann. Let’s give it back to 
Mulligan Mike for a present. Why, 


I’ve got ten thousand shares in the Sul- 


tana Extension. Got them at four cents. 
The stock’s forty one now, and Ben 
Denton told me on the quiet, that he 
is sure of high-grade within two weeks, 
and Ben Denton knows formation.” She 
shook her head resolutely. 


“We must wait a while, dear,” she 
said, and before he could expostulate, 
she offered her lips to his, and patted his 
cheeks. He accepted what delay did not 
promise by enfolding her with his arms. 
At length Shorty laughed loudly. She 
freed herself to gaze at him, wondering 
at this turn in his emotions. An in- 


-stant before fF had been the most ser- 


ious person she had ever known. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 
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“Oh, I was just thinkin’ about some- 
thin’ I read in the paper today. Some 
guy that takes care of the New York 
Zoological Gardens says that we in- 
herited our habit of holdin’ hands and 
spoonin’ from our ape ancestors. Maybe 


he’s right, I never thought of it before, , 


but take it from me, little girl, if he is, 
I remove my hat to the Ape God, for 
he was the real one, and he taught us 
somethin’ worth while. He sure did.” 

With characteristic impetuousity he 
rose from the settee, and dropping to his 
knees, raised his hands and eyes to some 
imaginary deity, “You long-tailed, hairy, 
ugly Irish faced old scholar of the jun- 
gles, my Ape Ancestor who is next to his 
job, if he couldn’t talk about it, I salute 
you.” He might have offered more hom- 
age to the deity of his impulsive creation, 
had not a merry laugh brought him to a 
sudden period. Ann had entered, unno- 
ticed, and stood at the door. 


e¢ ELL, what does this all 
mean?” she demanded. “Why 
all the worship, Shorty?” 

“Oh, we're goin’ to be married,” he 
replied, “and I was just thankin’ my 
old ancestor for showin’ me how to 
spoon and how good it was.” 

“Shorty, you couldn’t be serious at 
your own funeral,” she laughingly said 
and went to Barbara and asked, “Is this 
true, Barb?” Barbara nodded. 

“Then I am so happy. I have been 
awfully worried of late. There were 
so many things, and now it will be all 
right. Let me kiss you both.” She 
kissed them as she would have kissed a 
happy sister and the man who had re- 
moved this cloud of doubt that had 
blurred the sky of her own happiness. 
Barbara gave her a quizzical scrutiny 
and added, “Why, I didn’t know you 
had been worrying, Ann. What has it 
been about?” 


“Oh, nothing, mostly. I see it was 
only imaginary, and the business has 
been such a trial,” Ann replied serenely. 

Staley and Rawlins had taken every 
precaution to prepare for the viccissi- 
tudes of the approaching winter. Build- 
ings had been reinforced. Supplies had 
been accumulated. 

The leak of the high-grade was 
steady. Miners were spending several 
times their earnings. Business men, 
though they charged exorbitant prices 
and did voluminous business, assumed 
an ostentation for which any close ob- 
server could have told the reason. ‘Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of high-grade 
were coming down the mine trail daily. 
Every one in the camp was getting a 
higher or lower percentage of it in some 
way or other. 


The problem Shorty taced was stupen- 
dous. He knew positively that miners 


were stealing, and their identity in most 


instances, but he could not approach a 
man and say, “You're a thief. Hand 
me over that high-grade you've got.” 
Had he done this, he probably would 
have gotten what ore the man had upon 
his person, and no more. Moreover, he 
would have aroused suspicion. He had 
to proceed more cautiously, to plug the 
leak at its source. Shorty’s days were 
long and full of work and thoughts of 
Barbara. He saw as much of her as 
his and her work permitted. He would 
have seen more of her, had not his con- 
scientious attention to duty kept him at 
the mine for the most of his time. He 
no longer drove the automobile on its 
trips to town. A new car had been 
bought, and a chauffeur hired. Occa- 
sionally Shorty went out with this driver 
as guard over the weekly shipments of 
gold bullion. ‘I-he small mill was grind- 
ing out gold at the rate of more than 
one hundred thousand dollars a month, 
and the reserves of ore were steadily ac- 
cumulating. No ore was milled that 
did not return at least fifty dollars per 
pound. The lower grades were piled 
for treatment at a later period. It was 
physically impossible to house this vast 
tonnage of ore. It must be piled in 
the open. 


Here, too, it was practically impos- 
sible to prevent the piles being picked 
over by visitors and miners, and in fact, 
by whoever came near them. The own- 
ers knew that it was hard for men, or 
women, to resist the pleasure of sorting 
over the dumps, searching for fragments 
which showed gold. ‘There was some- 
thing alluring about this gold in its vir- 
gin state. Men and women stole it 
without injury to their conscience. Min- 
ers sent up large and easily recognized 
pieces of high-grade in the skips. ‘The 
trammers threw them over the dumps, 
where they were picked up by confeder- 
ates. The ore house had been broken 
into and three sa '': of high-grade car- 
ried off. ‘These th ce sacks had weighed 
approximately three hundred pounds, 
and were appraised at fifteen thousand 
dollars. The thieves were known to a 
moral certainty, yet they could not be 
arrested. ‘The ore, once off the property 
of the mine, could not be identified as 
being the mine’s property. Witnesses 
could be had who would readily swear 
it came from some other mine or pros- 
pect. However, the steady stream of 
drainage was the gold which was carried 
away from the mine by the miners them- 
selves, as they left their work. 


Shorty was certain on this point. His 
investigations had proved this beyond 
any doubt he could have entertained, 
yet he could not persuade Staley and 
Rawlins and old ‘Terence to force the 
men to strip to the skin at the change 
room. Beneath their underclothing they 
were using some contrivance by which 


each man was enabled to carry off sev- 
eral pounds of ore each day. Shorty 
felt helpless, even impotent, in the mat- 
ter of tracing the high-graders. He 
spoke his discouragement to Rawlins one 
day, and threatened to “take the bull 
by the horns, it’s the only way to get 
them,”’ and added, “Let me bring this 
thing to a showdown.” Rawlins had 
laughed at Shorty’s seriousness and this 
had disconcerted Shorty more than ever. 
He was out of sorts anyway, for he 
and Barbara had quarreled the night 
before over the date of their coming 
marriage. He had insisted that it should 
be celebrated at Christmas. She had 
insisted that it should not occur till 
spring, and had won. 

“Ill get these sons of guns anyway,” 
Shorty threatened as he left the com- 
pany office. 

‘“That’s what we want,” Rawlins re- 
plied, “but keep within the law. We 
don’t want to be tangled up in any kill- 
ing scrapes. We had rather lose some 
gold than have any man’s life taken.” 

‘The hell,” snorted Shorty in disgust. 
“What's one of these high-gradin’ skunk’s 
life worth anyhow.” 

‘“‘Not much, I'll have to admit, Raw- 
lins responded. “Go to ’em, Shorty, but 
don’t use a gun except in self-defense, 
and don’t let your temper get the best of 
you. 

“Nobody ever got my goat,” Shorty 
answered as he went out the door, “and 
he ain’t goin’ to unless he plugs me first.” 


T THE FORKS of the trail, a 

short distance from the office 
Shorty hesitated, debating whether he 
should return to the mine, or go down 
town. After a moment of deliberation, 
he chose the trail, a short cut that led to 
the left and made his way slowly teward 
town. His days of bad humor were rare, 
but this was one of them. He had been 
out-maneuvered. Everywhere he had 
turned he had bumped against some 
obstacle. He had not been given the sup- 
port that his position should have been 
accorded. He wanted authority to.do as 
he pleased in running down these high- 
graders. Without it he could do no more 
than detect some petty thief and dis- 
charge him. 

Walking slowly, with head down, he 
pursued his meditations. Some one was 
at the head of this thieving ring. ‘This 
person must be found. One by one he 
eliminated the possibilities. Neither 
Staley or Rawlins could be implicated. 
Their ownership precluded any such con- 
tingency. He had not suspected old 
Terence, for the foreman had given 
more than ordinary attention to his 
work, and had not been drunk since as- 
suming the foremanship. Besides, he 
had not been spending unusual amounts 
of money. ‘Tierney’s conduct was ex- 
emplary. One by one he discarded the 
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three shift bosses as possible leaders of 
this thieves’ circle. He knew the as- 
sayers who were buying the high-grade, 
but here again was the impossibility of 
identifying the ore. He might procure 
a search warrant, or a number of such 
documents, and search all the assay 
offices. Should he find any high-grade, 
the burden of proving its origin would 
rest upon him. He was morally certain 
that Joe Bullard’s Roarin’ Annie mine 
was making shipments, even paying 
small dividends, from ore stolen from 
the Sultana mine, but he could not arrest 
Bullard on suspicion and surmise. The 
rapid rise of Roarin’ Annie stock had 
given Bullard a strong following. An 
intricate legal tangle might follow any 
attempt such as Shorty might have 
precipitated, had he possessed the auth- 
ority. His natural inclination at this 
moment was to throttle and hog tie every 
man he met and search him and his prop- 
erty, proceeding with each inhabitant till 
he found all the thieves. He had all but 
decided to throw discretion to the 
winds and begin, when, as he was passing 
a third class saloon at the upper end of 
the street, a man stepped from the open 
door and accosted him. 


Shorty recognized the man as one had 
seen in one or another of the dessert min- 
ing camps. He was trying to decide 
which, when the miner spoke. 


“Iiowdy, Shorty,” the fellow said, 
extending his hand. “Last time I saw 
you, you was in Gold Dyke. How’s 
tricks? ‘They tell me you’re the Maz- 
uma boss here. What’s the show for a 
good miner to get on? 

“Nothin’ doin’, Bo,” replied Shorty. 
He listened to such appeals every day. 
“We're full-handed.” 

if you are?” the miner contin- 
ued, ‘That don’t make any difference. 
There’s always room for one more if he’s 
the right kind.”’ There was inuendo in 
the words, which was not lost upon 
Shorty. He looked the stranger over 
carefully and then demanded, 
what do you mean by the right kind?” 


“Don’t pull any high-stuff around 
here, Shorty,” the miner confided. We're 
all on to your game. Come througi 
with a place in the big stope. There's 
fifty a shift in it for you if you put me 
on. I was makin’ the same proposition 
to your —” The fellow never finished 
the sentence, because Shorty’s right fist 
had lulled him to silence by landing re- 
soundingly beneath the left ear. The 
miner was sleeping peacefully when he 
reached the ground and stretched out. 
Shorty resumed his walk, more angry 
now than ever at the insinuation cast 
upon his honesty, and at his own impet- 
uosity for not having allowed the miner 
time to complete his sentence. Shorty 
realized that the fellow had intended 
disclosing the identity of some one whom 


he had made a similar proposal, that had 
been rejected because it was too low. 
The encounter received little atten- 
tion. Shorty turned to see two men 
from the saloon come out and assist the 
reviving miner to his feet. Fights were 


too common a sight to receive more than , 


casual notice. 

Shorty had driven automobiles so long 
that the sight of a machine and the sound 
of its open exhaust had much the same 
effect upon him as is manifested by a vet- 
eran fire horse at an alarm clang. He 
stepped faster now; his head came up 
from the droop it had assumed after the 
miner's fall. A machine loaded with 
passengers was coming up the stiff grade 
into town. Shorty waved to Simms, as 
the latter pulled his car up before Lee’s 
hotel. Shorty was there to inspect the 
passengers as they alighted. 


A crowd of the idle and curious gath- 
ered about the car as soon as it had 
stopped. The flve men who were alight- 
ing from the tonneau Shorty did not 
know. The young man who sat by the 
driver was no stranger, however. Shorty 
recognized him instantly through his 
coat of dust as Roy McGarvin, alias the 
High-gradin’ Kid. The thought that 
the fabulous richness of the camp was 
what had brought the Kid to it was 
Shorty’s next thought. McGarvin was 
a genial, likeable young fellow, of some 
thirty years. He was not the usual type 
of miner, neither a ‘rough neck’ or 
‘hobo’. The Kid had indubitably been 
born a gentleman. In stature he was 
slight and below the usual height. He 
always wore his well made clothes with 
an air quite unobtainable by the ordinary 
miner. He was nearly always smiling 
in a disarming manner, and his gray eyes 
twinkled with an infectious light, as if 
to say to every man or woman or child 
they sav. “You know, I’m a darned 


good fellow. Now, on the level, I 
wouldn’t take candy from the baby, 
would 1?” Strangers invariable agreed 


with the Kid’s own estimation of him- 
self. 


Shorty in his experiences had known 
McGarvin well. He knew the Kid had 
nearly always found employment in one 
or another of the rich mines of the other 
camps. Shorty was also aware that the 
Kid had amassed several very comfort- 
able fortunes within this period. He 
had lost each in a short time, either by 
travel or prodigous spending. 

“Why hello Shorty! How’s every- 
thing,” he said, catching sight of Shorty. 

“Well I’m shooting on four, and only 
missing occasionally,” Shorty replied, re- 
verting to the vernacular of his past 
profession. ‘‘How’s it with you, Roy?” 

“It might be worse,” the Kid replied, 
and it might be better.” 

“Lookin’ for work?” Shorty inquired, 
struck by a sudden idea. 


HORTY knew McGaryin was a 

high-grader, who applied the finest 
ot technique to his work. In fact, 
McGarvin never tried to disguise the 
manner by which he made his stakes. 
It might be possible by giving him work 
in one of the richest slopes of the Sult- 
ana, and watching him, to gain some 
accurate knowledge of the methods used 
to loot the mine, and the men who were 
doing the actual looting. It was not 
the same as suspecting a man, who might 
be innocent, of any wrongful intentions. 
Shorty was positive the Kid would high- 
grade if given the barest chance. He 
was equally certain that it was this pos- 
sibility that had brought McGarvin to 
Sultana. 

“I’m a working son of a gun,’ Mc- 
Garvin replied. “Is there any chance 
to get on at the Sultana? To tell you 
the truth, Shorty, I’m rather flat right 
now. If you have any pull with the 
bosses, could you get me on? I'll take 
any sort of a job. What are you doing 
yourself, Shorty? 

“I’m the high-grade boss at Sultana,” 
said Shorty in reply which carried none 
of its veiled meaning to the questioner. 
The Kid blew a ““Whewee”’ of surprise 
and eyed Shorty quizzically. 

“Are you offering me a job?’ said 
McGarvin, a little incredulously. ‘You 
know the high-grade just sticks to me. 
Shorty, I can’t help it. I never mean 
to take it. It simply won’t let me get 
away without it.”” His smi e was that of 
unblemished virtue and innocence. 

“Well,” said Shorty meditatively, “I 
think I’ll put you on, because we've been 
old friends, Kid, and I think you'll lie 
straight this time.” 

McGarvin’s features grew serious for 
the moment. His expression was one of 
combined gratitude and incredulity. He 
was thoughtful for a few moments. 
Then he inquired blandly, “Don’t I have 
to come through with anything for this 
job, Shorty.” 

“No, you do not, we don’t hire men 


that way, Kid. You're the kind of man 


we want, and you don’t have to buy your 
job. You report for the three o’clock 
shift tomorrow. I’ll put you in Num- 
ber Two stope. It’s the best in the 
mine. I’ve got to be goin’ now. See 
you tonight, maybe, or sure tomorrow.” 

McGarvin stood watching Shorty 
walk rapidly away in the direction of 
the mine. Shorty no longer carried 
with him the attitude of utter dejection. 
His head was up, and he walked with 
resolution. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” the Kid mut- 
tered, ““He’s the high-grade boss, the old 
oil-burning, rubber-eating mahout. If 
he’s half as good at this job as he was in 
rolling a car on the desert, I don’t see 
any great fortune ahead. I wonder 
what the game is. Shorty knows I was 
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registered four-thirty; electric 

lights had already been turned on 
in the office, glaring down upon the ash 
blonde hair of dictator and henna hued 
coiffure of stenographer. 


Gloria Paget, prized ad writer for 
the Pepful Advertising Agency, Incor- 
porated, curled her high heels over the 
rounds of her desk chair, clasped her 
hands on the pile of papers in front of 
her and said, 

“Miss Martin, did you ever hear such 
rot! Isn’t worth transcribing—’’ she 
smiled at the henna headed one. Miss 
Martin was a little machine, subject to 
errors of humanity, but Gloria suspect- 
ed her to be lacking in human imagina- 
tion. “You may go for the afternoon. 
Good-night.”’ 

Alone, Gloria Paget, age twenty-four, 
rose abruptly and walked to the win- 
dows. Before her lay the Bay, below 
her people hurried to and fro, apparently 
pigmies toiling at the foot of pyramids 
—really tired folk performing their 
daily toil. 

“It’s no use,” she murmured, and 
there was something like tears in her 
brown eyes, something like panic in her 
voice. “You're stale! They won’t ac- 
cept that series and you know it. What’s 
wrong? You were able to write ads once 
upon a time. What’s the matter ?”’ 


She set the lock on the door, switched 
off the lights and drew a chair up to 
the windows. She intended to figure it 
all out before she left the office 

She looked back through the past 
three years, saw the girl she had been. 
A nice little girl, not overly neat, but 
superclean and fresh, hair softly framing 
an eager little face (for marcels were 
unheard of luxuries in those days) and 
the sheer joy of living shining from the 
now tired brown eyes—enthusiastic, in- 
terested. 


The lovely head was lifted sharply— 

‘“That’s it,” again her voice quivered 
suspiciously. “Interest—in everyone, in 
everything. You've lost 

She looked around the perfectly ap- 
pointed little office, and remembered the 
dark, funny little office where she had 
done her first work. Her employer had 
been a tempermental writer of a sort, he 
had encouraged her neglect of short 
hand notes when she thought an idea 
had come to her. 

“Some sort of an adventure, some- 
thing—” 

The phone had been ringing unheeded 
tor several moments. Some _harrassed 
operator, with more calls than she could 
properly manage and a stern supervisor 


T= LITLE mahogany desk clock 


Interest. 


By P. TARON 


at her back, jabbed the button viciously, 
preparatory to saying “They don't an- 
swer—’”’ the insistent call brought Gloria 
almost unconsciously to her feet and she 
lifted the receiver, thinking as she did 
so that it must be late, for the operator 
in the main office usually took care of 
all calls. 

“Yes?” 

“Lovely, can you meet me at Mar- 
quards?”’ 

The voice was assured, decisively mas- 
culine, and there was a bit of English 
in the accent. Gloria’s cheeks flushed at 
the first word, and she was a bit breath- 
less as she shamelessly continued the con- 
versation—“‘like a high school girl’’ she 
thought. 

“Why— I suppose so—how.”’ 

“Just say Arthur Howard’s table— 
they'll show you; perhaps we'll dance. 
You do dance, don’t you, Lovely?” 

Such a persuasive voice! Gloria smiled 
and murmured “Yes—I—of course I 
dance!” 

“I say—I hope you’re going to hurry. 
I’m dreadfully anxious for you to get 
there!” 


Adventure! Offered by the Gods— 
who was she to defy their reply to her 
plea? 

“Vil hurry.” 

“All right—Lovely—please do!” 


HE did not stop for thought as she 

switched on the lights and swept all 
the papers strewn over her desk into the 
top drawer. She refused to think as she 
pulled on her coat and hat, except to 
breathe a little prayer of thankfulness 
that she had worn her most becoming 
hat that morning. 

She smiled at her reflection as she ad- 
justed her hat and nervously powdered 
her cheeks and rouged her lips. Interest 
—it had returned for the moment to her 
life and eyes. 

“And the word shall be Excraco’’— 
she chanted in a whisper. “I’ll fix that 
ad up first thing in the morning.” 


Marquards was crowded as_ she 
stepped from the taxi she had hastily 
summoned, but Gloria swept past wait- 
ing couples to murmur into the ear of 
the majestic Master of Service—Arthur 
Howard’s table, please,”’ and felt an old- 
time Gloria thrill as the magic words 
sent the Master ahead of her through 
the crowd. 

She had not had time to map out a 
course of action. Of course, she must 
explain, he could call the right girl and 
his evening would be unspoiled. But the 


Master and a tall, thin man gave her no 
time to explain—she was seated, her 
coat off, before she could even look at 
Arthur Howard, as he sat across from 
her and smiled. 

His face was thin, his hair neutral in 
color, slender shapely nervous hands 
clasped each other before him on the 
table; startlingly deep blue eyes looked 
straight into hers. An Englishman sure- 
ly, a gentleman certainly, and—Gloria 
smiled wistfully, some other girl’s Rom- 
ance. 


He had been speaking for several 
moments before she began to listen un- 
derstandingly. 

rs you were so lovely. | wanted to 
talk to you. So I asked questions till 
I found out who you were, then I 
phoned. I almost prayed you'd under- 
stand. You did—didn’t you, Lovely— 
and | am forgiven?” 

So the Adventure might be her very 
own! Gloria smiled straight at him— 
an old-time Gloria smile— 

“Don’t, Lovely. Don’t smile like 
that! I'll pick you up and run away 
with you—I swear will!” 

And Miss Paget of the Pepful Adver- 
tising Agency, Incorporated, laughed 
aloud, a soft little gurgle of sound— 

“Did you order pimento salad— 
Arthur Howard, did you?” 

“I did.” 


It was a beautiful month which fol- 
lowed. Arthur Howard’s flowers met 
Gloria each morning at her office. Each 
evening at her little apartment, shared 
with a woman doctor who gave her eve- 
nings to a charitable clinic, they were 
awaiting her. His voice in long amused 
conversation as they sat before the little 
fireplace, his face across the tables of all 
sorts of places where they ate, his arm 
around her as they danced, his little 
notes on the evenings they could not be 
together—these things filled her days 
and she began to write ads again, ads 
which held interest, ads which drew at- 
tention, and which brought about an in- 
crease in her salary. 

Arthur Howard never spoke of love 
to Gloria. He made lovers’ speeches in 
a tired fashion. He called her “Lovely” 
and “Adorable” always—his attention 
was untiring, and so the days sped by. 
He never held her in his arms, though 
the opportunities were numerous. He 
held her hand with almost studied care- 
lessness, but Gloria was satisfied. 

They re-enacted their first evening 
about a month later. It was Gloria’s 
idea and she sat at the window of her 
darkened office, waiting for the phone to 
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ing to rid yourself of them. 
The den is full of filth.” 

The man who spoke to the partially 
disrobed boy was young, not more than 
twenty-five years of age. He had bribed 
the guard for a can of water and had 
just finished shaving. Now he half re- 
clined against a much worn, tan-colored 
grip. They looked almost like brothers, 
the man and the boy. 

“But my mother, she brought me up 
to clone be. We were poor, but filthy, 
no!” 

“Where was that?” asked the man. 
There seemed to be a purpose in the 
question. A firm line showed about his 
jaw and he looked to be what he was— 
American. 

“It was from Wien, a distance out,” 
the boy replied. “We a truck garden 
had and I happy was. Do you think 
us they shoot in the morning?” ‘The 
words came easily but in a whisper. 
iy speaker was very thin and looked 
sick. 

“That’s the orders,” snapped the 
American. 

“But if Velasquez, Juarez attacks 
perhaps we escape will. I heard he com- 
ing was.” 

The other made no comment for a 
time, then: “What is your name?” 

“Hans Bockitch.”’ 

“Ah, I thought so, Austrian!”’ 

“Ya, I Austrian am,” and the boy 
spoke proudly, no longer in a whisper. 

“And what are you doing here? How 
did you get mixed up in this mess?” 

“I Austrian am and I come to Mexico 
when they in the draft get me for 
United States. I for Velasquez work 
and this ‘General’ bandit he me capture 
and put last night in jail.” 

“I see,” mused the American, “a 
slacker and a draft dodger,’ and he 
drew away a little. 

‘“‘Now you can me hate,” whispered 


the boy. 


HE World War was at its height 

and the United States was fight- 
ing with the Allies. Jim Henshaw, 
mining engineer, had been for many 
months in Sonora, Mexico, in the Yaqui 
country. His fortune was made and that 
also of his chum, on a rich ledge of gold 
ore. Glowing reports had been sent to 
the New York company which they 
represented. Then, without warning, 
their camp was raided by a band of 
Mexicans, their gold, stock and ma- 
chinery confiscated by a leader who 
styled himself “General.” Jim’s chum 
was killed. The two had fought stub- 
bornly and several still forms, sprawled 


—— HERE ISN’T much use try- 


By BEN FIELD 


in the early sunshine, gave evidence of 
their marksmanship. Jim was _ tied 
astride one of his own horses and the 
band hastened away. He was taunted 
with his helplessness by the “General” 
and his only hope was that perhaps he 
might escape and cross the border to 
the United States. But first he would 
do something to the “General.” 

The band rode towards the North, 
this much the stars told Jim Henshaw. 
Angry red flamed in his face when the 
Mexicans pointed out the road which 
General Pershing had made on his puni- 
tive expedition and jeered at the United 
States army. Once they passed through 
a little settlement of sturdy, well built 
houses and his captors told him General 
Pershing had created it. “Drive the 
gringos out!” they shouted and fired off 
their revolvers. 

And now Jim Henshaw was in a 
filthy, thick-walled adobe prison at 
Juarez. “To be shot at sunrise,” was 
the judgment pronounced. 

“You said you heard Velasquez was 
coming?” he said as his gaze took in 
again the drooping figure of the Aus- 
trian boy. “How did you hear that?” 

“I told you. Me, I work for him,” 
answered his companion, unconsciously 
falling into the Mexican manner of ex- 
pression. “I starved was nearly and I 
help with the cook and get to eat some 
food. And then, when I away from 
camp was, this other one he get me; 
but God I weak am and hungry!” 

“You look hungry,” said Jim. “Wait, 
I have a little money hidden and I will 
try and get the guard to bring you 
some food.” 

“You food get me?” questioned the 
boy. “You call me slacker!” 

“Oh, well,” said Jim, “ ‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ and I guess Uncle Sam 
wouldn’t begrudge you a feed just once 
again before sunrise.” 

The boy stiffened and covered his face 
with his hands. “I do not want to be 
shot,” he whispered. 

“Why the dickens should they shoot 
you, anyway!” Jim exclaimed. “Me, I 
killed a half dozen Mexicans, but you!” 

“The guard, you heard what he say,” 
whispered the boy. “But I my mother 
would write to. She one very good 
woman is.” 


“It’s a damned outrage, and I’m 


going to see what I can do. Here, get 
writing materials from my grip!” Jim 
sprang to his feet. 

“Wait, tell me,” the Austrian boy 
asked, “why not you have go to the 
United States for the draft?” 


A slow red welled into Jim’s face. 
He did not answer at once, then: “| 
was going. We did not get much news 
at the mine; but I wrote the company 
I was going very soon.” 

“Good,” whispered the boy. ‘What 
your name is?” 

“Jim Henshaw.” 

“If we are not shot, if get away we 
do, Jim Henshaw, I go and give up 
myself. Perhaps they let me fight will.” 

“Bully for you!” said the American 
and then he hammered at the barred 
door. 

By and by a guard came and Jim 
talked to him in Spanish. Late that 
night a package of food and bottle of 
tequila were brought. The food was 
tortillas, just Mexican tortillas in a 
greasy gravy. The boy ate as one fam- 
ished, but Jim dried his cakes. He could 
not bear the grease. Hans Bockitch 
looked at him quietly. “It reminds me 
of home at Wien,” he said. “We our 
brodt ate with lard and I like never 
the butter here. Roggenbrodt und lard, 
das gut vas.” 

Jim turned away, then said: “The 
guard agreed to speak to the ‘General’ 
about you. I told him you were a fine 
cook and ought not to be shot, so you'll 
have to make good, kid, if they put you 
in the kitchen.” 

“And you money gave him?” ques- 
tioned Hans. 

“Well, maybe they will let you off 
and I don’t expect to spend much my- 
self after tonight.” Jim’s voice trailed 
away to nothingness. 

When they had drunk again from 
the bottle, the boy continued: “Jim 
Henshaw, will you my hand shake?” 

They clasped hands and lay on the 
straw, side by side, and slept. 

At dawn a surly Mexican entered 
and roused them. “Senor Henshaw,” 
he snarled, “you will be shot at sunrise. 
And you, you Hans, go behind the lines 
and help the cook. Be ready in half an 
hour, you gringos!”’ 

Jim Henshaw rested on one elbow 
and looked at the dawn, through the 
prison bars. Except for one quick 
glance, he paid no attention to the boy. 
But something had happened to Hans 
Bockitch. As the guard clanged the 
door shut a subtle change came over his 
face. No longer passive and weak, it 
took on a look of determination and 
exaltation. 

Quickly he tore away a portion of 
his ragged shirt and tucked under his 
belt a piece of old rope which lay on 
the floor. Jim’s lips were moving, per- 
haps he was praying, or was it that he 
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THE PHILANDERER 


AVALIER, wooer and rover, 
Wandering carelessly, 
What delights are you bearing 
To the implacable sea 
As spoil from a gypsy city 
Veiled in bright mist? Your feet 
Danced on its carnival highways 
Where loves and laughters meet. 
The revelers are forgotten 
Who trysted with you there; 
Yet, one face stays a grave-eyed 
Vision with shadowy hair. 


They set meat and drink before you 
And held you by a chain 

While I, without in the tranquil 
And cool gray April rain; 
Scorning to enter as they did 
That facile door, your heart; 
Exultant with life and freedom, 
Sang as I stood apart 

Melody spring had taught me 
(The call of a mating bird) 

And then—from your rosy prison 
You looked and leaned and heard 


And followed after. I flitted 
Quickly, away, away... 
But though we have gone forever, 
I and my roundelay, 
Never again shall you lose us 
In the implacable sea 
Far from the harbor which gave you 
Wine and kisses and me. 
OI pay! That ghosts may voyage 
Beside you through the years 
I have bought your dreams with silence, 
Your troth with lonely tears. 


Cavalier, wooer and rover, 
Wandering carelessly, 

These are burdens you carry 
To the implacable sea! 


—Lilian White Spencer 


FALL PLOWING. 


HIS stubble-field must blacken when a 
ploughshare 
Goes gliding through the loam behind my 
team: 
White frost was on each stable roof this 
morning— 
The barn-yard sent up little wreaths of 
steam. 


A gopher flees in terror from the furrow— 
The glossy field-vole leaves his corn-silk 
bed: 
I watch my mold-board cleave a torpid bull- 
snake, 
A reckless hoof has crushed a lizard’s 
head. 


Not long ago I turned this same loam over— 
Only last spring I razed each field-thing’s 
nest: 
Why must I rout these earth-locked ones 
in autumn 
When they have settled for their frost- 
time’s rest! 


It matters not that we have had a harvest 
And lately filled our gaping bins with 
wheat: 
I must combat the bony hand of Hunger 
Who lurks near every board where world- 
folk eat! 


—Jay G. Sigmund 


A Page of Verse 


GARRIS TOWN 


‘.. But down on the Magdalena 
They can go there when they will.” 
—Kipling. 


Are young and bright and clean, 
They dwarf the people on our ship 
And make them small or mean; 
Laughing the harbor up one side 
And down the other shore— 
They pass beyond the purple haze 
Which closes like a door. 
Closes like a door, it does, 
And all the stinking street 
Throbs with the heat waves in the sun 
Or tramp of brown boys’ feet— 
And welvet steps go in the night 
They pad so deep and still, 
Like ghosts of men who left our ship 
And headed past the hill. 


a HE men who go to Garris Town 


Dry are the days in Garris Town, 

But livid, curling damp 

Breeds in the marsh along the bay, 
There by the fever camp... 

A thousand years have closed their eyes 
Since we saw young men go 

Over the grey horizon’s rim 

That we will never know. 


Bloody and blue and saffron 
The months go flowing by: 


Is that a shimmer in the space 
Below the buzzard’s eye— 
Or is it crusted caravans 
a from an aching run 

Over the riven spaces there, 
Shuddering in the sun? 


The men come back to Garris Town 

Are lean and calm and old; 

They never talk about the days 

They spent where lives unfold. 

Oh, as a door the deep miles swung. . . 
The purple clouds of day 

Closed on the ancient leagues beyond 
Those mountains far away. 


Only a humming in the trees, 

Or brown boy in the street... 

The men who came through desert miles 
Sit on a canvas seat— 

They watch the buzzard overhead, 

And see the sun go down 

Behind the hazy hill which bars 

The years past Garris Town. 


—MacKinlay Kantor 


PSYCHIATRIST 


W HENEVER I am tempted sore to slip 
A cog emotional; whenever I fret 
Lest Fortune’s cup shall never touch my lip, 
I flash a thought to you. When first we met 
You knew too much, too much of human ills, 
Too well the labyrinth of mortal mind; 
But mingling irony with iron pills 
Worked wonders; keen your scathing knife 
but kind, 


The Agora of Sophist Athens knew 

Your voice dissentient; scorning precedent 

You searched for wisdom, looked things 
through and through, 

Provoking passers-by to argument. 

You taught men first to know themselves, I 
think, 

And drank the lethal hemlock . . . with 
a wink. 


—Mildred Fowler Field 


EUCALYPTUS 


"THEY are climbing the slopes in Indian 
file, 
To the crown of the farthest peak 
Where the winds and the clouds and the 
drift white mist 
With a sweep and a swirl and a sinuous 
twist, 
Are playing at hide and seek. 


They are fringing the slopes of the hilltop- 
heights 
These trees of the winds and dews, 
For they love the storms and the gales that 
blow 
And the rains that veil with a silv’ry glow 
Their plumes in the opal hues. 


So they chant and they shout on the moun- 
tain crest, 
In long lean colonnades; 
They fling the refrain of the wind in his 


ace, 
These stately knights in their tilting race, 
Agleam in the lights and shades. 


They beckon and sway, advance, retreat, 
Like wraiths in a forest dream 
In the fresh, light breeze up the far, b‘:: 
flights 
With face toward the east on the tow’ring 
heights 
To capture the day’s first beam! 
—Nina May 


INTERIOR 


NIGHT past the windows lying 
Dark on the trees, 

Evening and its old laughter, 

Firelight on floor and rafter; 


Slow hands that turn and flutter 
On the white keys, 

Calm face above them bending, 

Singing of love unending; 


Lamplight that lies like music 
here music dreams, 

Far water falling, falling, 

Like some old sorrow calling 


Nothing the evening brings us, 
New nothing seems ; 
Only—we shall remember 
In some less kind September! 
—Margaret Widdemer 


THE SLAYER 


4 HEY brought him through the prison 
yard 
To join the wistful band; 
For he had killed—though why he killed 
No one could understand— 
And with a frown they “dressed him in,” 
For blood was on his hand. 


They took from him his garb of blue 
To give him one of gray. 

His surly countenance went pale, 
As sober as the day; 

For something chilled his heart like lead, 
And something fled away. 


With dread he slowly came to join 
The grim and wistful band; 

There was a weight upon his heart, 
A stain upon his hand. 

For he had killed—though why he killed 
No one could understand. 


—Inmate No. 12148 
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cemetery were those of murdered men, 
in our settlement there was rarely the 
free handling of “shooters.”’ However, 
there had been instances. Within a week 
of the Steamboat Springs episode, when 
my mother had sent me to do some shop- 
ping errands, I found myself suddenly 
at the edge of an excited crowd which 
seemed to center at the newspaper build- 
ing. As I sprang away and into the 
shelter of a store there was the report 
of a pistol, and some one said that the 
editor of the Weekly had been shot. We 
heard him spoken of as a young man of 
much refinement, not long out from the 
east. He had refused a demand of one 
~ the roughs, and it had cost him his 
ife. 


Another day, as I was passing the 
village tavern, a man slipped under a big 
freight-wagon drawn up before the door. 
As his manner was that of one trying to 
escape something, I understood and ran 
back towards home. Presently the in- 
evitable shot was fired, and then another. 
The tavern-keeper had shot the man un- 
der the wagon. This time the victim 
did not die. 

Once a rough fellow had been shot 
and killed a short distance away and had 
been brought to our village cemetery 
for burial. His was the first grave, I 
think, in the forlorn, unenclosed plot. 
That afternoon I stole away from home 
with one of my brothers, and we stood 
by the new mound, picturing to our- 
selves the figure that must lie beneath, 
all booted and spurred; for we had 
heard that the man had “died with his 
boots on.” 


We could only reach the stores and 
my father’s office by passing the tavern I 
have mentioned, or the row of little sa- 
loons just across the street. The ground 
about these was always strewn with 
cheap playing cards. Occasionally a pack 
was thrown out as I was passing, scat- 
tering as it fell, about my feet. Through 
the open doors and windows strong lan- 
guage might issue, but during the two 
years of our stay in the valley I never 
saw about these places anything which 
approached a fight. 


From time to time novel interests 
claimed the attention of us children. 
Once it was a peculiar business enter- 
prise which had opened up in the town. 
There was much talk on the streets of 
“tickets’ and ‘“‘numbers.” We fre- 
quently heard the word “lottery.”” My 
mother was too busy just then to be 
bothered with many questions, and so 
was my father; therefore we went to a 
friendly neighbor for enlightenment. 
Briefly but quite graphically the enter- 
prise was explained to us and it took 
our fancy greatly. What a lovely game 


(Continued from page 397) 


it would make! ‘There was no end to 
its possibilities. So, with the promptness 
that usually characterized the execution 
of our projects, we proceeded to con- 
struct a working plan. I had learned 
to make candy, and this supplied our 
capital. We molded it in small tins of 
fancy shape; then we cut and marked 
our “‘tickets.”” When my mother discov- 
ered us our business was moving briskly. 
She was shocked, and at once “took pos- 
session of the premises and confiscated 
the property’ —at the same time giving 
us a dissertation on the immorality of 
lotteries which we never afterwards 
forgot. 


HERE seemed to be something in 
the atmosphere of this crude West 
which fairly drove veracity to the point 
of gross exaggeration, and it was quite 
customary to clinch a statement with 
“You bet your bottom dollar.” Even 
our baby, now nearly three years old, 
emphasized his infantile prattle with 
“Yuh beh’ yuh boh’om doll’!” His 
favorite book at this time was “The 
Robber Kitten.”’ Some time later when 
my best doll was found with a broken 
neck, it was discovered that this small 
but patriotic citizen had followed up his 
wild frontier proclivities by hanging in 
efhgy the president of the Confederacy. 
With the colder weather the moun- 
tain peaks around us drew about them 
their wrappings of snow—exquisite gar- 
ments that gleamed in the sun, or made 
them a circle of ghosts in the moonlight. 
The dry atmosphere brought the stars, 
and the moon itself, very near to us. 


Our indoor life during the Nevada 
winters is chiefly memorable for the 
evening readings in the bare living room, 
whose only beauty was its wall of books 
with the blazing fire of pitch-pine in the 
ample fireplace. From two or three of 
the homes near by; friends would thread 
their way to us through the sand and 
sagebrush, and my mother, whose buoy- 
ant voice withstood the cares and 
fatigues of the days, would read. We 
children, of course, were dispatched to 
our beds prior to the meeting of the 
small company. 


Father was fond of certain old Irish 
tales in Chambers’ Miscellany. They 
were fine and tender, and withal, full of 
humor. They appealed to the Celt in his 
blood, and he was played upon like an 
Irish harp. When he was at home one 
of these tales was quite likely to be 
read. During the weeks that “Les 
Miserables” held the group under its 
spell, I lay listening through the imper- 
fect walls, following Fantine and Co- 
sette and Marius, and always the sad 
Jean Valjean, through their vicissitudes, 


and picturing as vividly as I might the 
event which appealed to me most, the 
flight through the horrible sewers of 
Paris. 


I have wondered since that just that 
book should have been chosen, but it was 
then new, and I suppose the more open 
troubles of the young West grew less 
in the light of the endless misery that 
festered under the more effete condi- 
tions. It was strange literature for a 
child of eleven, though my mind was 
elastic and stored no morbid thoughts. | 
had begun to stalk about with the two 
older boys on beautifully bright blue 
stilts which a good carpenter friend had 
made us, and to make short excursions 
up the canyons on an old cream-colored 
horse from which the last atom of spirit 
had been extracted by his recent journey 
across the plains from the Mississippi 


Valley. 


Some nights there was no reading, and 
previous to one such occasion I[ selected 
a favorite story from my Hans Christian 
Andersen, and in the strictest privacy, 
drilled and drilled myself on the reading 
of it, hoping that I might be asked to 
officiate—but I wasn’t. At other times 
I would get to my bed in good season 
and construct chapter after chapter of 
a story of my own. There was no at- 
tempt to imitate the style of the French 
writer. Indeed, a story which contained 
more well-dressed people, and put them 
to doing more pleasant things, it seemed 
to me would be, at least, quite as satis- 
factory as Victor Hugo’s. There were 
very natural reasons for my mind's 
taking this turn as to clothes. Ours and 
our neighbors’ life called only for the 
simplest, and all else that I saw was the 
very same garments, readjusted, after 
we had cast them off, on the grotesque 
figures of the Washoe Indians. I clearly 
recall my mother’s bestowal of a worn 
calico nightgown—relic of the previous 
year’s voyage—upon a stout squaw, the 
mother of many children herself. She 
wormed herself into it at once, and then 
completed her costume by slipping over it 
a cast-off “skeleton” hoop-skirt. ‘This 
indolent, simple-minded tribe was most 
essentially commonplace. Their shelter, 
in this region of little rain, was often but 
a section of ragged and much soiled 
sheeting supported by four long sticks 
driven into the sand. When nuts were 
ripe they wandered from house to house 
among the settlers with sacks of “pi - 
nuts’’—the seeds of which they had ex- 
tracted from the pine-cones, and which 
but few of us would buy, for we did not 
relish their strong resinous flavor. What 
they did in the coldest weather I do not 
know. 
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From time to time there were guests 
in our pioneer home; tourists, perhaps, 
who were observing the varied aspects of 
this unique life, or men active in the field 
of politics. One of the most interesting 
to remember was the Rev. Thomas Starr 
King, the Unitarian minister from San 
Francisco. He came, I think, to lecture 
upon some subject pertaining to the war. 
His clear, deep insight into matters of 
principle made him a valuable guide to 
the thought of that time. I recall vividly 
the evening when he sat in our plain 
living room, and how much less bare the 
room seemed since we had his presence. 
A luminous look would come into his 
face as he talked, and although I never 
saw him afterwards, when I hear of the 
“light of the soul” I think of him. 


A few months after Mr. King’s visit, 


two young German noblemen came to 
the territory, and were, for a week-end, 
my parents’ guests. Their youthful, 
active interest in what was about them 
gave their mew acquaintances much 
pleasure. Both Baron von Richthofen 
and Baron Steck were geographers as 
well as geologists. The former, as is 
well known, afterwards became pro- 
fessor of geology at the old University 
of Bonn in his native country, then pro- 
fessor of geography at Leipsic, finally 
accepting and holding until his death in 
1906, the professorship of geography in 
Berlin. 

Another guest was the Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs for the State of Min- 
nesota, the man holding the position my 
father had earlier hoped President Lin- 
coln would be moved to bestow upon 


him, instead of sending him to Nevada. 
There was an interesting meeting be- 
tween this man who had had to face the 
subsequent Indian troubles of Minnesota 
and the man who had escaped them. 

When such men friends of the family 
as were residents of the territory came 
to the house they paid tribute to the 
young daughter in “coin of the realm.” 
No flowers, no boxes of candy! They 
dug deep into their pockets and pro- 
duced fluttering certificates of mining 
stock—‘‘wildcat” the most of it proved 
to be, for new prospectors generally had 
their hopes blasted—but I became the 
proud possessor of several feet in the 
“Kohinoor”’ and the “South Valley 
Forge,” the “Halcyon” and the “Flor- 
ence’ mines. 


(Conc'uded next month) 


A 


startled us—we came on Little Italy. 
Bacigalupi, Lazzarini, Sanguinetti— 
the names on the shop windows were all 
Italian. ‘here was a salame factory, and 
next door a pastry cook’s windows held 
rich and beautiful desserts. On a corner 
a swarthy son of the south sold freshly 
roasted chestnuts; beside him sat a grim 
old Sicilian pirate with a basket of live 
snails. As they crawled to the edge of 
the basket and thrust their antennae 
over the abyss a stubby, dirty forefinger 
knocked them back to the bottom. 
“Gimme panny!” screamed a merry 
three-year-old vagabond, in the most 
useful English words he had acquired. 
To the left, half a block down the 
street, was the restaurant where, on a 
certain evening each week, San Fran- 
cisco’s poet laureate, George Sterling, 
danced and dined and talked, amid a 
gathering of artists, poets, and Bo- 
hemians. To the right, two blocks away, 
was the heart of the Mexican quarter. 
On the west rose Russian Hill, and 
the steep ascent of Vallejo Street. Up 
those steps, along the untrafficked, 
grass-grown-_ street, Stevenson had 
walked, for it was on Russian Hill that 
he first met Charles Warren Stoddard 
and learned of the idyllic South Seas. 
How ofen he must have paused, and 
turned to look back over the city and 
across the bay towards Goat Island or 
north to Alcatraz. 


On our right Telegraph Hill lured 
us. Betwen the two hills, which to- 
gether are the Montmartre of San 
Francisco and the picturesque 
Latin quarter in this country, Columbus 
Avenue ran on to Fishermen’s Wharf 
and Meiggs’ Wharf. North Beach! 
Scene of a thousand stories. Steven- 
son, Frank Norris, Ambrose Bierce, 
Jack London and a score of lesser 


House With a View 


(Continued from page 392) 


writers have peopled it with fictional 
figures. 


T Union Street we came upon a 
park—Washington Square—with 
old weeping willows touching the grass. 
The benches were occupied by old Ital- 


CHOICE 


MALL heart, small heart. 

Tell me what you fear. 
You'd better be glad with loving 
For it’s the time of the year 
When trees stir and hearts wake 
And humming-birds mate in the sky. 


You'd better be glad with loving 

And it’s I can tell you why 

There is only loving or dying, 

These two under the sun.... 

Come now, young heart, 

Which do you choose, which one? 
—Margaret Erwin 


ians, men and women; and on the grass 
dark-eyed children played. It was like 
the Fourth and Macdougal Street side 
of New York’s Washington Square, 
though ever so much more joyous. Here 
everyone looked happy and well-fed. 

On one side of the park was Giandu- 
ja’s, a famous old restaurant, commonly 
called John Dewey’s; and opposite the 
spires of a new cathedral seemed to touch 
the sky. | thought of Chesterton’s: 
“From the tavern to the cathedral, and 
from the cathedral to the tavern.”’ Here, 
in a measure, the two great institutions 
of the Middle Ages were duly respected. 
Each had its place. 

As we walked slowly up the Union 
Street hill, two unmistakable and charm- 
ing odors issued from doors and win- 
dows and basements. The odor of gar- 
lic-seasoned food, heavy with oil, and the 
odor—fragrant and heady—of wine. 
Truly, this was Italy, not the United 


States, and these good people knew not 
the name of a certain Mr. Volstead. 


“This is where they fought the fire, 
in 1906, with wine,” I said. ‘“‘Which 
proves that in case of fire, when the 
water supply may be cut off, it is well 
to have many barrels of wine in the 
cellar.”’ 


Three-quarters of the way up the hill 
the Italian names were supplanted by 
Spanish, and as we reached the top we 
came again to Montgomery Street, 
where a row of tumble-down shacks per- 
ched precariously on the cliff—with here 
and there a newly painted one of yellow, 
blue, red or green—housed the numer- 
ically small, but amazingly prolific, 
Basque colony. Milch goats paraded up 
and down the hillside, munching grass 
or gazing pensively across the bay. Be- 
low us was the Embarcadero—what a 
name for a water-front!—lined with 
wharves and ships—steamers, salmon- 
fleet schooners, tramps, anachronistic 
windjammers, and even one Chinese 
junk. 

A bearded Basque grocer, sans cus- 
tomers, stood in the doorway of his store 
with a sketching pad in his hand. His 
pencil drew the outlines of a schooner, 
square-rigged and her sails furled, with 
Goat Island in the background. Within 
the store the grocer’s lovely young 
daughter swayed rhythmically to “La 
Golondrina’’, played by a small and an- 
cient phonograph. 

“The slums of San Francisco!” I 
smiled, ironically. 

“It’s beautiful! Beautiful!” cried my 
companion. We drew a long breath of 
the salt air and drank in the beauty of 
the bay. 

“Half a block down Union Street, 
just off Montgomery, on the sheltered 
bay side of the hill, Edwin Booth lived 
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when he was an unknown actor. He 
continued to live there after his Hamlet 
had captivated San Francisco and his 
fame had spread to the East. The old 
house is gone now. It should have been 
made a memorial.” 

“Oh, if we can only get our house! 
We must live here!” 

We followed the goats and circled up 
to the very top of Telegraph Hill. The 
wind met us with a sweep and a laugh 
as it raced in from the Golden Gate. 
There was the loveliest view of all— 
the long neck of the channel, the Marin 
hills in the distance, Mount ‘Tamalpais, 
and in the foreground Alcatraz and 
Angel Islands, and.an eternal proces- 
sion of ships from the ports of the 
world. 

We rested on the old broken walls, 
like bits of a Roman ruin, and gazed 
first at the bay and then towards the 
city. The city of eleven hills! A skyline 
like that of no other in the world. There 
on the hilltop, sitting on the old ruined 
walls, with the wind blowing fierce but 
not cold, we felt that coming home had 
indeed been worthwhile. 

Where the flagpole stands, in 1849, 
a small frame building was erected as a 
station of observation. It could be seen 
from every part of the city and com- 
manded an unrestricted view of the 
Golden Gate except on dark nights or 
in dense fogs. Whenever a ship came in, 
bringing its quota of eager Argonauts 
after their long cruise around the Horn 
or their dangerous journey across Pan- 
ama, two long wooden arms, attached 
to the station were raised by the observ- 
er. Then all of San Francisco hastened 
to the dock, to greet friends and relatives 
and fellow-pioneers. 


“T’ve rested long enough,” announced 
my companion, ‘| want to see our 
house.” 

“Remember,” I said, “it may not be 
ours. There was always a long wait- 
ing list.” 

“Come on!” 

The house was just below us. Its 
long low roof looked very dear, though 
many would have scorned it. But sud- 
denly we stopped. What desecration, 
what sacrilege, was this? ‘They were 
tearing down our house! Men were at 
work demolishing it. In another day 
it would be gone. 

A steam-shovel was cutting deep 
gashes into the side of the hill; a score 
of men were working on a new road, 
which circuitously approached the top 
of the hill. 

“What’s all this?” I demanded of one 
of those ubiquitous onlookers who seem 
to haunt such scenes of progress. 

“They’re going to put in a_ park,” 
he said. “This here is the new boule- 
vard. Great, huh? Machines can drive 
up here then and it'll be fine.” 

“TI suppose so,” I mumbled. Already 
my companion had turned away from 
the desecration. I caught up with her 
to see her eyes wet with tears. 

“Damn progress!’’ she declared de- 
cisively. 

“I’m sorry,” was all I could say. 

You see, we really wanted that house. 
And we didn’t want glorious old Tele- 
graph Hill changed a bit. We loved it 
as it was—scarred, ragged, proud, defi- 
ant. It somehow symbolized the old 
San Francisco, and the traditions of the 
westward-looking city. 

But— Well, damn progress! 

We followed our noses along the 


narrow goat-path that skirts the edge 
of a two-hundred foot cliff. We had 
no thought but that we must get away 
from what we had seen. 

A moment later, to our astonishment, 
we came to a high brown fence, enclos- 
ing a large garden in which a tangled, 
informal mass of trees and shrubs ap- 
peared. We opened a most hospitable 
gate and walked in. 

Here, on the eastward slope of the 
hill, sheltered from the wind and the 
fog, a miracle had been worked. Within 
this spacious garden, where the grass 
was dotted with golden California and 
with Shirley poppies, with iris and with 
roses, was a quincunx of enchanting 
cottages. 

“Look! This is the place for us!” 

Fortunately, too, one of the five cot- 
tages, with enormous windows to the 
north and the east, was vacant. From 
the outside it seemed a part of the hill; 
within it was soft, cheerful, comfort- 
able, with a great stone fireplace and 
couches invitingly clustered with vivid 
pillows. 

“We'll take this!” 
announced positively. 

“Yes, we'll take it,” I said, “but— 
perhaps—considering everything — we 
had better ask how much it is.” 

Well, it was more than we could 
afford, really. But we took it, as we 
always do. For a while, at least, we 
shall live in our house with a view, the 
blue bay spread before us, and defy 
progress to do its worst. In the end, 
probably, our defiance will be futile. 
But we are lucky to have come home 
while San Francisco retains the charm 
of its golden youth and its great tradi- 
tions. 


my companion 


Lee may be yellow, but he’s honest,” he 
added with sly significance, squinting up 
at the declining sun, whose slanting ray 
no longer penetrated to the ground, but 
drenched the tree-tops far above with 
green-gold radiance. 

The greedy banker gave in with bad 
grace. 

“Oh, if you put it that way, let the 
old chink have it!” he blurted irritably, 
handling the image to Leneve. “I don’t 
think those eyes are anything but green 
glass anyway, they won’t polish at all.” 
He stamped petulantly off up the hill. 

“Sour grapes,” commented Dr. Dar- 
rel, smiling. “Shall we take in any 
more of this stuff, Colonel ?” 


“The gun and the knives, I guess, and 
this little black can seems to have some 
Chinese writing on it. We’ll show that 
to Wong, too.” He stuffed the articles 


The Avenging Joss 


(Continued from page 394) 


in question into the capacious pockets of 
his hunting jacket, and then the two 
old friends followed Mucklow up to- 
ward the lost trail. 


All the way to the Colonel’s car, which 
had brought them down from Cedar 
City, Barton Mucklow walked, and 
thereafter rode, in silence; but his mind 
was busy dragging from the secret 
sepulchres of conscience apprehensions 
as mouldy as the rotting bones that pro- 
faned the forest aisles of Cathedral 
Mountain. He knew now that old Si- 
wash Charley had been right, and in a 
way it was comforting to know also that 
the last of the Bonny Mora’s ill-fated 
company was accounted for; but there 
lingered unpleasantly the picture of the 
little Joss as he had found it between the 
two heaps of bones, grinning malign- 
antly, its greenish eyes opaquely alive in 


the yellow light. He was still thinking 
of it when he left the machine at his 
own house in Cedar City with scarcely 
a parting word to his companions. 

“Huh! Joss he commee!” was Wong 
Lee’s phlegmatic comment as he put 
forth a skinny hand to grasp the prof- 
fered image. “Where you ketchee him, 
Klunn’!?” 

Wong was very old now, and wrin- 
kled, and almost as yellow of counte- 
nance as the stained ivory itself. He said 
nothing as the Colonel narrated the cir- 
cumstances of the find. After all, what 
was to be said? Had he not always 


maintained that you could not drown a 
Joss? 

But when Leneve had finished, Wong 
held the idol up to the electric light in 
the Colonel’s kitchen and mournfully 
pointed a claw-like finger at the dull- 
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green eyeballs. 

“Joss still angly—no ketchum blight 
eyes! Mebbe so play debbil plitty soon. 
| ketchum player plapers.” He shuf- 
fled off toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, Wong,” called the 
Colonel, pulling the little lacquered can 
out of his pocket. “You savvy this?” 

“Huh! Hebben smoke! B’long Joss.” 

“What?” 

“Hebben smoke! Makee ni’ smellee 
flo Joss!” 

“He means incense, Bob,” laughed 
Dr. Darrel, who had been interestedly 
watching the old Chinaman. 

“Ni’ smellee,” repeated Wong dream- 
ily, “mebbe so plitty soon make Joss 
happy.” 

He put the little can into the pocket 
of his black silk blouse, tucked the Joss 
under his arm, and ambled out into the 
garden, muttering to himself in the lan- 
guage of his fathers. At last the little 
Joss-house was to fulfil its destiny. 

‘““Hebben smoke! Makee ni’ smelle flo 
Joss!” 

“He means incense, Bob,” laughed 
Dr. Darrel, who had been interestedly 
watching the old Chinaman. 

“Ni’ smelle,” repeated Wong, dream- 
ily, “mebbe so plitty soon make Joss 
happy.” 

He put the little can into the pocket 
of his black silk blouse, tucked the Joss 
under his arm, and ambled out into the 
garden muttering to himself in the lan- 
guage of his fathers. At last the little 
Joss-house was to fulfill its destiny. 

“I’m not superstitious, as a _ rule,” 
said Darrel, when Wong had gone, 
“but, do you know, Bob, I’ve a 
sneaking suspicion that that little 
green-eyed chap is a dangerous fel- 
low to tamper with. Best leave the yel- 
low gods to those who understand 
them..”’ 

“You need a bracer, Doc!” vouch- 
safed his host, “then we'll wash up, and 
if Wong lets that Joss of his interfere 
with my supper, I'll take it out of his 
vellow hide. Come on, let’s see if I 
haven’t got something in a bottle that’ll 
tickle the white man’s Joss.”’ 

The broad level rays of a late-rising 
moon that sluggishly disentangled its 
mis-shapen bulk from the mists and 
spiked tops of the sturdy second-growth 
above Cedar Hill played full upon the 
blank, closed door of the little square 
Joss-house, fetching it out with start- 
ling clearness against the heavy back- 
ground of the Colonel’s wood-lot. 

Barton Mucklow lurked in the shrub- 
bery and cursed the moonlight that 
rendered the Joss-house door visible to 
the windows in the rear of Leneve’s bun- 
galow. He wondered if he might dare 
to open it—but he must! He must! 

For hours Mucklow had sat in his 
own house and felt the dreadful convic- 
tion stealing over him that Wong Lee’s 


Joss had searched him out, and marked 
him down for punishment—the last of 
the wreckers. Wherever he turned he 
seemed to see its mocking grin and bale- 
ful stare—green eyes, clouded with fear- 
ful knowledge. 

Feverishly he had examined his Chi- 
nese collection of jades and porcelains 
and plaster Buddhas for assurance that 
after all, like them, Wong Lee’s Joss 
was but a lifeless image, wrought with 
hideous cunning by human hands—they 
were stupid, fatuous things—mere silly 
idols—but there was something in their 
eyes, he saw with horror, in all their 
eyes, something he hadn’t noticed before 
—accusing! With an oath he had swept 
them from the cabinet shelf and stamped 


SWEETNESS 


WEET lavender and roses fair— 

I love their blended fragrance so 
When they are old and shrivelled up; 
No longer bud, no longer blow. 

For then I place them safe away 
Amid the linen snowy white, 

Where I can smell their aftermath 
When I drift off to sleep at night. 


And so I think if passing bloom 

Its summer fragrance still may hold, 
The human heart may, too, keep sweet 
Within a body that is old. 


—Florence Van Fleet Lyman 


them to dust beneath his heavy boots, 
but Wong Lee’s Joss remained. It knew! 
It would punish him, brand him, disclose 
his infamy! It, too, must be destroyed! 

In an excess of courage or despera- 
tion the harrassed banker darted up the 
path, pulled open the unlocked door, 
and flung himself inside the Joss-house, 
pulling the door to behind him. 

Moonlight, the trees, pale shreds of 
mist above them, sighing of wind in the 
leaves—all vanished. Darkness and si- 
lence walled him in. The air was heavy 
with a slightly acrid perfume, an aro- 
matic blend of pleasant smells, whose 
subtle odor flowed through his very 
pores, numbing him. He remained where 
he had half-fallen in a kneeling posture, 
staring into the darkness, until he slowly 
became conscious of a sensation of light, 
as if the darkness receded before his re- 
adjusted vision, a glow that seemed to 
come from the interior of some shallow 
vessel somewhere in front of him, so 
faint as to cast no perceptible shadow, 
Then above it, the green eyes of the 
Joss emerged as from a fog. 

Mucklow tried to put forth an arm to 
seize it; but the muscles refused to heed 
his will. Langour flooded him. His 
gaze was transfixed by the eyes of the 
idol, brightening and brightening into 
vivid points of emerald fire. The Joss 
was punishing him, but he could not 
stir. He did not have the strength to 
dash it from its pedestal. 


Then the emerald sparks broadened 
unbelievably, softened, and dissolved into 
lighted hues. Mellow daylight filtered 
through an aisle of forest trees, and 
ahead, where a windfall had torne the 
forest roof, fell a long, slanting shaft of 
molten sunshine. 

There was motion down the glade. 
Two figures bounded between the three- 
trunks, a yellow man in pantaloons and 
a red sash fled like a frightened monkey 
before a huge bearded sailor. From 
he knew not where, Mucklow watched 
them with a curious detached fasci- 
nation. They reached the mossy 
log—stopped—then, to his _ horror, 
he saw Wong Lee, limned in the 
amber light, clutching in one with- 
ered hand a leathern bag, and in the 
other a long knife, poised with threaten- 
ing glitter. Facing the quivering celes- 
tial, hunched forward with menacing 
revolver, leering greedily at the leather 
bag, crouched—himself ! 

With soft swish and thud the snaky 
blade drove home, the shot barked out, 
and thin blue smoke curled up from the 
pistol’s muzzle to mingle with the for- 
est haze. ‘Thereafter, silence, broken 
only by the gentle sibilance of falling 
fir needles. ‘lime—dissolution—two 
heaps of mouldy bones, two grinning 
skulls, with a rotten leather bag between, 
green eyeballs boring through the crev- 
ices, grotesquely dancing with the forest 
motes—dancing in the long, long, fading 
shaft of amber light. 

The vision died away, and slowly the 
tiny glow flickered out, but Mucklow 
marked it not—he had his punishment. 

Reverently scattering paper prayers 
before him, Old Wong Lee opened the 
Joss house door, only to start back, chat- 
tering wildly at what he saw slumped 
upon the dusty matting. 

Dr. Darre'!, hastily routed from his 
morning slee» turned the body over and 
informed the Colonel in a somewhat 
shaken professional voice that Mucklow 
had suffocated. ‘The odor of the Heaven 
smoke still eddied about the closed room. 

‘This stuff,” said Darrel, picking up 
the blackened can that held only gray 
ash, “must have been almost pure gum 
opium. The fumes would have been 
very dense in this little space. What 
could he have been doing in here!” 


“IT don’t know,” sighed the Colonel, 
‘“‘nerhaps you were right about the Yel- 
low Gods, Doc. All I know is that he,” 
with a sorrowful glance at the floor, 
“owned a_ half-interest in the Bonny 
Mora, and I do remember that at the 
time there was some loose talk about a 
conspiracy to wreck her for the insur- 
ance—not that I believe Bart intended 
to drown anyone—” 


‘Toss happy now,” purred Wong Lee 
from the doorway, and turning, they saw 
that in their yellowed ivory sockets, the 
idols’ eyes blazed royally green. 
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A Mountain University | 


Principal Sessions immediately set 
about starting the “University.” He 
visited the homes in and near Elko, se- 
lecting here and there young people he 
thought suitable to profit by his indi- 
vidual instruction. An important quality 
in candidates for admission was their 
ability to profit by moral instruction 
under their young teacher’s example. 
Finally Sessions assembled the first class 
—three girls and four boys. The course 
of study was unusual. Each student 
pursued any subject he wished. As none 
was prepared to do work of a collegiate 
grade, the study was of a preparatory 
character. 


O began the University. The man 
who was its first executive and sole 
teacher lived to see it keep lusty pace 
with the development of the West. He 
died in his California home three months 
before all Nevada celebrated the clos- 
ing of the fiftieth year of the institution 
he had inaugurated. 

For several years after its founding 
the infant school grew slowly. Never 
was the enrollment for the whole year 
more than thirty-five, and many did not 
return for a second year. Of course 
there were no graduates. A $7,000 
dormitory was erected in 1875, but never 
was occupied by more than two or three 
students at a time. After being principal 
and president for four years, Sessions 
resigned to become State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. In 1882 work 
in mining and metallurgy was empha- 
sized and placed in charge of a practical 
mining man. At the end of twelve years 
the school was not greatly advanced over 
its first year. 

Probably the slow growth of the in- 
stitution was caused partly by the loca- 
tion at Elko. The majority of Nevadans 
lived in that western part of the state 
that lies along the eastern slope of the 
Sierras. It was a long and expensive 
journey to Elko and not many students 
made the trip. 

The citizens of the state recognized 
this in 1885 and decided to move the 
school to the center of population. Then 
began one of the friendly battles for 
state institutions between Carson City 
and Reno. Washoe county, in which 
Reno is situated, ended the debate by 
paying into the Elko treasury $20,000 
to reimburse that county for the loss 
of the University. In 1886 the school 
was moved to Reno and began the years 
of rapid growth which are continuing. 

The start at Reno was practically 
the organization of a new school. The 
first year there were but twenty-five 


(Continued from page 390) 


students and two teachers, one of whom 
taught mining and assaying and the 
other acted as principal. 

The moral tone, inaugurated by Prin- 
cipal Sessions, continued. The regula- 
tions provided that: “Profane language 
is forbidden; the use of ardent spirits, 
gambling or card playing, frequenting 
saloons or billiard rooms, associating 
with persons of known vice or dissolute- 
ness, leaving school without special per- 
mission, etc., are prohibited.”’ The rules 
of schools for children still hung to the 
institution. 

But at the end of its first year at 
Reno it shook off its distinctly prepara- 
tory character and assumed the sem- 
blance of a real University, with a 
course of study that approximated col- 
legiate grade. The day of the principal 
passed and that of the president arrived. 
LeRoy D. Brown, of Ohio, assumed 
that position and vigorously fought to 
build a first-class school. 

Characteristic of the age was Hannah 
Kesiah Clapp, the first instructor in 
English and President Brown’s only 
teaching assistant. Lured by the spirit 
of adventure, she left her Connecticut 
home to try the rough country west of 
the Rockies. Although still under 
twenty, she joined the caravan of 1862 
to Carson City. She dropped the ‘‘Miss’”’ 
from her name and became simply “H. 
K. Clapp.” She competed with men in 
their own lines of work. The iron fence 
around the capitol building grounds at 
Carson City was constructed under con- 
tract by her, won in competition with 
men contractors. With the spirit of a 
true pioneer among her sex, she bobbed 
her hair in a day when bobbed hair was 
unknown. Instruction in English under 
H. K. Clapp was extremely practical, 
for she had little faith in theory. 

Even at that day the course of study 
was as practical as it is today. The first 
four departments were those of mining, 
commerce, normal education and liberal 
arts. 


Stephen A. Jones succeeded President 
Brown in 1890. He expressed his per- 
sonality through his minute supervision 
of every activity in the school. Every 
week he visited each class. In 1891, 
the first class, consisting of three men, 
was graduated from the University of 
Nevada. 

The man longest in service as presi- 
dent of the University and its greatest 
builder now took the executive chair. 
Dr. Joseph E. Stubbs, former president 
of Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, 
came to the University of Nevada in 
1894. In the two decades he served as 


head the physical equipment of the in- 
stitution was developed to permit satis- 
factory instruction, the course of study 
raised to distinctly collegiate grade and 
entirely reorganized, the faculty in- 
creased in number and in quality. He 
secured sufficient funds from the state 
legislature to place the school on a firm 
financial basis. Under his direction the 
reclaiming of the campus from the 
desert was begun and partly completed. 
President Stubbs’ administration saw 
the school become a true university. He 
was aided in his work by an energetic 
and loyal faculty. Himself a compara- 
tively young college president, Dr. 
Stubbs surrounded himself with youth- 
ful instructors rather than with men of 
more experience and less enthusiasm. At 
the end of twenty years of service Presi- 
dent Stubbs died. He had lived to see 
the University placed on a real founda- 
tion. 


The institution left by President 
Stubbs was a university, but it was not 
a first-class one. There were rough 
spots to be smoothed, both in equipment, 
organization and instruction. This rais- 
ing of the school the last rung in the 
ladder until now it ranks with the best 
in the country has been accomplished by 
the present president, Dr. Walter E. 
Clark. 


Ohio had contributed two of the 
University’s most outstanding leaders. 
President LeRoy D. Brown was an 
Ohio man. Dr. Stubbs was a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and presi- 
dent of an Ohio college. President 
Clark, too, is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
leyan. He came to the University in 
1917 from the headship of the depart- 
ment of political science in the College 
of the City of New York with a record 
as an economist of the first rank. 


The enrollment upon his attainment 
of the presidency was 300, a figure 
which had not: grown during the pre- 
ceding decade. Today it is nearly triple 
that, accomplished in seven years. ‘The 
financial status and. physical equipment 
have kept pace. Yet it is not in bigness, 
but in quality that the great advance has 
been made under President Clark. He 
raised standards until came the recogni- 
tion by the Association of American 
Universities that Nevada is a first-class, 
collegiate-grade institution. 

As the University has neared its semi- 
centennial, dreams of the pioneers that 
the institution they visioned should be 
the exemplification of their ideals of 
service have come true. The spirit of 
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The “High-Graders” 


the man who high-graded all the gold 
out of King Solomon’s Temple, and he 
gives me a job in Number Two stope. 
“Well,” he paused in soliloquy long 
enough to scratch his head thoughtfully, 
“if he puts one over on me, he’s got to 
get up right early, and remain up late. I 
think I’ll go and buck the Tiger. It’!l 
sort of change my luck if there’s jinx 
around. I’ve got a ten spot left, and 
why worry, when there’s work ahead ?” 

He carried his suitcase into the hotel, 
engaged a room, and told the proprietor 
he was going to work the following day 
at the Sultana, but could not pay in ad- 
vance, an arrangement acceptable to the 
hotel keeper. ‘Ten minutes later the 
Kid stood before the Faro table in the 
Northern Saloon and made his bets with 
as much unconcern as if he had been a 
millionaire testing out the resources of 
the Prince of Monaco. 


HEN Shorty began to retrace 

his way toward the mine office, 
above town, it was his intention to 
go straight to Rawlins with the expla- 
nation of the hiring of McGarvin, and 
the reason for it. A hurried considera- 
tion of the advisability of this course 
caused him to alter it. Acquainting 
Rawlins with the reason for this action 
could be of no advantage. It might prove 
harmful. It had always been old ‘Ter- 
rence’s prerogative to do the hiring of 
the men, though at infrequent instances, 
Shorty had employed miners, and men 
for outside work. With the latter, Ter- 
ence had readily acquiesced, but when 
miners had been hired without his knowl- 
edge he rebelled, and in each instance 
discharged the man as soon as an ex- 
cuse offered itself. These actions, of 
which there had been half a score, had 
aroused Shorty’s suspicions. He had re- 
cently spoken of them to Staley and 
Rawlins, but had been laughed at for 
his zeal. The owners had refuted his con- 
tentions with the argument that Tierney 
was competent and efficient and was 
not drinking any more, nor was he 
spending an amount of money inconsis- 
tent with his salary. Shorty saw the use- 
lessness of rebutting this argument, and 
he did not have the presumption to as- 
sume authority above that of the own- 
ers of the mine. He realized that he 
must have conclusive proof before they 
would hear him. 

Shorty could see the men for the af- 
ternoon shift stringing up the trail to- 
ward the mine. He wondered how much 
this shift would cost the Sultana Mine, 
besides the wages these twenty miners 
would draw. Inside an hour, the morn- 


ing shift would come straggling down’ 


the same trail. Then the life of the camp 
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would reawaken. Shorty speculated as 
to the amount of high-grade this shift 
would bring with it into town. He sud- 
denly decided that it would be useless 
for him to be present at the shift’s chang- 
ing, even if, by hurrying, he could reach 
the change house in time. Tierney, a 
shift boss, and perhaps Rawlins would 
be there. Staley was away on business, 
and would not return for some days. 

Having eliminated affairs of business 
from his thoughts for the time, Shorty’s 
mind naturally reverted to Barbara. The 
thought became a desire to see her. This 
would be Ann’s afternoon at the tent 
house. The extra waitress would be 
resting too. Barbara would be alone, or 
a few diners would be at the Tin Can 
at this time of the day. There was no 
reason why he should not execute this 
desire. He turned and strode rapidly 
toward the Tin Can. He swung the 
door open and stepped within, to find 
the place deserted save for Barbara and 
Bullard. The latter sat upon a high 
stool, dallying over the remnants of a 
steak. Barbara stood before him. Evi- 
dently their conversation had _ been 
rudely interrupted. After her first gasp 
of surprise, which Shorty did not notice, 
she greeted him with her usual smiling 
self-possession. Bullard, without dis- 
mounting from his high perch, turned 
and acknowledged Shorty’s arrival with 
his invariable brusque, coarse cheerful- 
ness. For all his apparent welcome, 
Shorty was a little taken back by thus 
finding Barbara and Bullard alone. He 
had never forgiven Bullard, and never 
trusted him. 


a OwW’S the mine, old scout?” 


Bullard inquired before Shorty 
could open the conversation. “You'll 
have to be humpin’ yourselves, or the 
Roarin’ Annie will skin the socks oft 
you before the winter's over. We've 
shipped thirty thousand in bullion al- 
ready and we'll have another shipment 
off before the holidays. How’s that for 
little Joe?” 

“Goin’ to pay a dividend, Joe?” was 
Shorty’s reply. 

“First of the year, old scout. Five 
cents a share. I was just tellin’ the little 
girl here,” he indicated Barbara with a 
gracious nod, “that my talk about gettin’ 
high-grade within ninety days was not 
all bull, not by more’n a fistful. Sul- 
tana’s on the map now, with two mines 
in the high-grade ranks.” He paused 
long enough to allow his countenance 
to assume a boastful leer, “and some of 
these pikers ‘round here thought I 
couldn’t make good.” 

“Well, don’t go too strong,” Shorty 
advised. You've got to be careful of 


stockholders. They ain’t used to getting 
dividends in some companies, and they 
might receive a shock from it,’ Shorty 
was smiling enigmatically. 

“Cut out your kiddin’, Shorty,” Bul- 
lard said with a forced smile as he let 
his feet come to the floor and stood as 
erect as his pudgy body would allow. 
“Don’t worry about the stockholders. I 
never saw a man die of heart failure 
when he was given money.” 

“Some of ’em have bad hearts,” per- 
sisted Shorty, “especially if they've had 
too much whiskey, or tobacco, or been 
buying wildcat stock often.” 

“Well, I'd like to stay and talk it 
over with you, old scout,’’ Bullard said 
with an air of intimacy, “but the shift 
changes and I'll have to toddle up to 
the Roarin’ Annie and keep my peepers 
on them fellows. It beats the devil, how 
a miner will high-grade every time your 
back is turned.” 

“It sure does,” Shorty agreed signifti- 
cantly, and added, “So long, good luck 
to you and don’t forget the stockholders’ 
hearts.” 

An expression of relief showed upon 
Barbara’s features as she saw him close 
the door. 

“Oh, I’m so glad he has gone,” she 
sighed. “He is such a pest with his 
boasting. He comes in here nearly every 
afternoon and has to tell me all about 
the Roarin’ Annie and more about him- 
self. Ann says he gives her the Jimmys 
talking about it when I’m not here.” 

“Well, I don’t like him comin’ in 
here this way when you re alone,’’ Shorty 
said doggedly. “People will be talkin’ 
about you. Say, where’s the cook. He 
had just noticed Harvey's absence. 

“Oh, he went over to the Northern 
for a drink,” Barbara replied sympathet- 
cally, “‘He wasn’t feeling well, and I 
told him to take a little rest and he said 
a drink was all he needed.” 

“Well, I don’t like that fellow comin’ 
in here this way,” persisted Shorty. He 
took one of the stools and leaned his 
elbows upon the counter while he re- 
garded Barbara keenly. “Anyway, have 
Harvey stay here while Bullard is here. 
It'll keep people from talkin’.” 

She took his face between her two 
hands and twisted his head slowly from 
side to side, while she scrutinized him 
keenly, as if trying to read his thoughts. 

“T know what’s the matter with you,” 
she said at length, triumphant at her dis- 
covery. She leaned forward to kiss him. 
“You're jealous. Why, you old dear, 
you're jealous.”” He tried to encircle her 
shoulders with his arms, but she freed 
herself and laughed mirthfully. “You're 
jealous,” she smilingly taunted. 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln 


HE TWO volumes of Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell’s revised and enlarged 
study of this wonderful man, the 
savior of the American nation in the 
war between the 
states, and now for 
all time to come 
one of the most 
loved and _ rever- 
enced characters in 
human history, are 
published at the 
low price of five 
dollars by the 
MacMillan Com- 
pany. They con- 
tain many pages of 
documentary  evi- 
dence never before 
in print, and every 
page is worthwhile. 

For one thing, they completely dis- 
prove the stories that Nancy Hanks, who 
became Lincoln’s mother, was an illegit- 
mate child, and that Thomas Lincoln, 
his father, was a no-account poor white. 


They condense and yet fully use such 
new material as that in the Diary of 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of War; the 
Reminiscences and other papers of Carl 
Schurz, and Newton’s study of Lincoln 
and Herndon, an excellent authority. It 
will do any reader good to look up the 
thirty or more references to W. H. 
Herndon’s misstatements which are scat- 
tered through the two volumes. Though 
one of Lincoln’s law partners, his book 
.is both silly and dishonest. For instance, 
it was he who, when a clerk in a Spring- 
field store, circulated the story that Lin- 
coln had publicly broken his engagement 
to Mary Todd by absenting himself 
from the wedding! ' 


Stripped of most of the romance 
which some novelists have woven into 
the story, is the account given by Miss 
Tarbell of poor Ann Rutledge, of her 
engagement to a queer character, John 
McNeill, who deserted her; of Lincoln’s 
love for her, though too poor to support 
a wife, of his sorrow when she died; of 
his proposal to Mary Owen, and still 
later to Mary Todd. Taken all to- 


Cuas. H. SHINN 


gether, one-cannot discover a life-long 
romance in these affairs—merely the 
young, hard-working lawyer’s desire to 
establish a home. 


HEN Lincoln was a boy, he 

was glad to get twenty-five 
cents (paid to his father) for a day’s 
work. For this he did chores, plowed, 
chopped wood. He told Seward, once, 
how he earned his first dollar. “I was 
about eighteen years of age, and be- 
longed, as you know, to what they 
call down south ‘the scrubs;’ peo- 
ple who do not own land and slaves 
are nobody there; but we _ had 
succeeded in raising, chiefly by 


AN EVENING FLIGHT 


IVE me a ship, that I may sail 
The azure sea of western sky, 
And dip my oars within the bay 
Of slender moon that swings close by. 


I’ll set my sails as breezes blow, 

And cruise along the golden strand 
Of two bright stars that nestle neor 
The sunset port which they command. 


I’ll traverse all those mystic realms 

For Hope’s bright tower built for two; 
When found I'll speed by starlight gleams 
In my strange ship back home to you. 


—Fannie Hunter Clark 


my labor, sufficient produce, as I 
thought, to justify me in taking it down 
the river to sell. After much persuasion, 
I had got the consent of my mother to 
go, and had constructed a flat-boat large 
enough to take the few barrels of things 
we had gathered to New Orleans. A 
steamer was going down the river. We 
have, you know, no wharves on the 
western stream, and the custom was, if 
passengers were at any of the _ land- 
ings, they were to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping and taking them on 
board. I was contemplating my new 
boat and wondering whether I could 
make it stronger or improve it in any 
part, when two men with trunks came 
down to the shore in carriages, and look- 
ing at the different boats singled out 
mine, and asked, ‘Who owns this?’ Il 
answered modestly, ‘I do.’ ‘Will you,’ 


said one of them, ‘take us and our trunks 
out to the steamer?’ ‘Certainly,’ said I. 
I was very glad to have the chance of 
earning something and supposed that 
each of them would give me a couple of 
bits. “The trunks were put on my boat, 
the passengers seated themselves on 
them, and I sculled them out to the 
steamer. hey got on board, and | 
lifted the trunks and put them on the 
deck. The steamer was about to put 
on steam again when I called out, ‘You 
have forgotten to pay me.’ Each of 
them took from his pocket a silver half 
dollar and threw it on the bottom of 
my boat. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes as I picked up the money.” 

The authentic stories of Lincoln’s 
love of books and hard study, and how 
he made himself one of the best of law- 
yers, will delight all readers. But we 
must pass on to Miss ‘Tarbell’s con- 
clusions in the last chapter of the second 
volume. The real Lincoln, she says, is 
not the prophet and martyr, “‘He is the 
simple, steady, resolute, unselfish man 
whose supreme ambition was to find out 
the truth of the questions which con- 
fronted him in life, and whose highest 
satisfaction was in following the truth 
he discovered. He was not endowed by 
Nature with the vision of a seer. His 
power of getting at the truth of things 
he had won by incessant mental effort. 
From his boyhood he would understand, 
though he must walk the floor all night 
with his problem. Nor had nature made 
him a saint. His lofty moral courage 
in the Civil War was the logical result 
of lifelong fidelity to his own con- 
science.” 

The Macmillans have never pub- 
lished a biography of more value to the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
American people, or to the education of 
the younger generation. Is it any won- 
der that travelers in remote Australia, 
India, China, Siberia, the Crimea, the 
Balkans, have over and over found 
magazine pictures of Lincoln fastened 
on the wall beside those of the saints 
and heroes of the land? 

One of the charms of these volumes 
is the way in which they have been illus- 
trated by the publishers. 

—Charles H. Shinn 
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FROM NEW MEXICO 
Tt IS ALWAYS interesting to re- 


ceive the first volume of a new 
poet. There is always to be found be- 
tween the lines an eagerness of expres- 
sion, an enjoyment of life and its living, 
which seem somehow to be lost when 
expression is less of an event. And in 
this late little book by S. Omar Barker, 
“Vientos de las Sierras’ it is apparent 
that the author is enjoying every line 
that he sends forth. The title—-its 
translation is, “Winds of the Moun- 
tains” is an appropriate one. Barker is 
an outdoor man in spite of his some- 
time sedentary occupation as a school- 
teacher, and his subjects range from 
coyotes and cowboys to the mountains 
and the sea. And it’s good, swinging 
outdoor verse, too, with the sincerity 
which comes of firsthand experience. 

We quote but one: 


MOUNTAIN LAKES 


These are the things my heart had 
lodged and loved, 

As when some lone hill cabin welcomes 
home 

With simple faith its grizzled miner 
men: 

Strong plowmen’s hands, fresh from 
their fertile loam, 

Slow-setting suns, and mellow-cockled 
souls, 

Old songs, spring hills, stout hearts and 
salt sea foam. 


These were my soul until one gentle 
day, 

I rode up timbered mountains drowsily, 

And topped the hill and viewed in sud- 
den awe 

A limpid jewel tucked in tree-fringed 
lee 

Of higher slopes, and added these three 
more: 

Still mountain lakes, and truth, and 
purity. 


TALE OF THE OXFORD ROAD 


HERE ARE always those who de- 
light in the romantic days of the 
stage coach, when highwaymen were rife, 
and when lords and ladies were as fre- 
quently found—if not as common—as 
buttercups on a spring meadow. And 
those will no doubt find entertainment 
in the reading of this latest novel by 
Harold Brighouse, “Captain Shapely.” 
Truth to tell, there is nothing at all orig- 
inal in the tale. There’s the same high- 
wayman of double life; a gentleman by 
day, a thief by night. There’s the same 
lady in distress with whom the hero—he 
is one of course—falls in love, and the 
same happy ending. But, being a come- 
dy—it is, at least, so announced—itt ts 
not to be taken too seriously. 
CAPTAIN SHAPELY, by Harold 
Brighouse. Robert M. McBride 3 Co., 
New York. $2.00 net. 


POETRY OF GARDENS 


HIS is a unique little volume, dedi- 

cated by the author to her brother 

“Dr. Walter Van Fleet, lover 
and originator of roses for rose lovers 
the world over.”’ It is made up of verse, 
essays and letters, all inspirational and 
helpful to those who delight in small 
gardens, and those who found pleasure 
in the author’s book of last year, “Old 
Fashioned Songs of a House and Gar- 
den,” will find equal pleasure here. 


A LITTLE BOOK TO GARDEN 
LOVERS, by Florence Van Fleet Ly- 
man. The Knickerbocker Press, New 
York. (No price given.) 


BLACK MAGIC AND WHITE 
HILDREN of every age will be 


fascinated with this recent addi- 
tion to the series of juveniles gotten out 
by Doran. “The Magic Makers of Mo- 
rocco” is a thrilling story of adventure 
in this ancient land, adventure in which 
the occult arts as practiced by Abd el 
Kehr and his sons take prominent part. 
Ali and Hassan are both students of the 
magic arts, and under the father’s tute- 
lage acquire wonderful powers which are 
ingeniously used in the swaying of polit- 
ical destinies. 

Incidentally the reader acquires no 
little of the history and color of this 
African land, and a knowledge of its 
people. 

THE MAGIC MAKERS OF MO- 
ROCCO, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. $1.50 


net. 


INDIA’S LABOR PROBLEMS 
MONG the lower castes of India, 


woman and child labor is quite 


‘prevalent. Over eighty thousand women 


are employed in mines, and one hundred 
thousand in the cotton and jute mills. 
Wages are inadequate, hours of work 
long—from ten to fourteen hours per 
day—and poverty is general. 

Trade unions are springing up, but 
the government views them with suspi- 
cion as they are usually tinged with 
political aspirations. Of labor legisla- 
tion there is little, hence factory inspec- 
tion is ineffective. 


Janet Harvey Kelman does not con- 
fine her study to labor problems alone, 
but gives intimate glimpses into the home 
life of the people. ‘The social and reli- 
gious customs of the country vastly com- 
plicate the labor situation. The stan- 
dard of living is low, ignorance of health 
and sanitation quite appalling, and hous- 
ing in most industrial centers is inade- 
quate with the resultant overcrowding 
and misery. Illiteracy is the general 
rule. 


The author makes this charge against 
modern industrialism in India: 

“It is mo exaggeration to say that 
there is hardly any part of India in 
which the ordinary unskilled worker can 
provide an adequate income for his fami- 
ly, either in agriculture or in industry.” 


—Anna Dondo. 


LABOR IN INDIA 
A Study of the Conditions of Indian 
Women in Modern Industry by Janet 
Harvey Kelman; Selly Oak Colleges 
Publications, Geo. H. Doran Company. 


“These Eventful Years” 


Few PUBLICATIONS of the year 
seem more purposeful than the two 
volumes which are issued under this title 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica. The ed- 
itor says of this work: ‘““These two vol- 
umes have no connection of any kind with 
Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘Yhey have 
been prepared quite independently and 
with an entirely different purpose.... 
not for consultation or reference, but for 
connected reading. .... The aim of the 
work is to tell what has happened in the 
years of this century, where the world 
stands today, and what the outlook for 
the future. The authors of the various 
chapters, eighty-four in number, are 
those who by their personal part in the 
events, or by study of them, are best 
qualified to tell the story, whether re- 
garding the past, the present, or the fu- 
ture.’ 
And so we find such interesting chap- 


ters as “Causes of the World War,” 


written by Carlton J. H. Hayes, profes- 
sor of history at Columbia; “How the 
War Was Fought and Won,” by Maj- 
Gen. Sir Frederick B. Maurice, Direc- 
tor of Military Operations, British Gen- 
eral Staff, 1915 to 1918; “Germany 
Never Defeated,” by Maj-Gen. Luden- 
dorff; and “Victorious Armies of 
France,”’ by General Mangin. The story 
of the Battle of Jutland is given from 
both the British and the German side, 
by the respective naval commanders in 
chief, chapters as vividly interesting as 
any sea-novel ever penned. 

Succeeding chapters deal with post- 
war problems, written both by states- 
men and students. Ireland, India, Pal- 
estine, the Balkans, Russia—all the sore 
spots of the world are considered by those 
best qualified to deal with them. And 
then other chapters deal with science and 
its achievements; with the recent discov- 
eries of archeologists; with medicine— 
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this by Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University; Sir Oliver Lodge contrib- 
utes a chapter on psychical research; the 
president of Yale, James R. Angell, gives 
a chapter on “Democratic Tendencies in 
Education ;’—these to mention only a 
few. 

The entire work is a well-rounded re- 
sume of the achievements of the present 
century in the various fields of endeavor. 
It is presented from no pre-conceived 
viewpoint, but broadly spreads forth the 
facts from many angles. Lacking other 
opportunity for education, here is a uni- 
versity in itself. And for those who, by 
virtue of over-much reading of news- 
papers, have but a hazy conception of 
events and their causes in “these eventful 
years” will find the volumes clarifying 
as well as intensely interesting. 

So important a work would justify re- 
viewing chapter by chapter, but space 
forbids. Publication date is announced 
for September 15. 

THESE EVENTFUL YEARS, in 
two volumes, each of 700 pages, con- 
taining 160 full-page plates. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, publishers, N ew 


York. $11.50 net. 


A HARVARD STORY 


HERE’S a college story, always 

popular with those who are liv- 
ing in college days or fondly remember 
them. Dick Blaisdell enters Harvard 
with keen anticipations and a belief in 
the kindliness of the world. It is a story 
of his trust, of his disillusionment and 
fall to the depths; of his redemption and 
his rise. The telling is a vividly drawn 
characterization of the times, full of 


color and atmosphere. There’s a deeper 
side to the story if one cares to seek it, 
in its portrayal of the psychology of the 
younger generation of today. 


NONE SO BLIND, by Albert Par- 
ker Fitch. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.50 net. 


PACIFIC ISLES 
HE DREAM SEAS of the Pacific, 


those blue waters that hold coral 
islands with their mirroring lagoons, 
have a fascination for readers of every 
age. The mystery of their beauty, the 
romance of the island life, is a fertile 
source for the writer. But when the 
writer has really lived the life of these 
tropical islands, has been in and of them 
for years, his tales take on a convincing 
strength. 

Louis Becke, the collected edition of 
whose works has just been issued by Lip- 
pincott, knew the islands intimately. His 
was an adventurous career. A native of 
New South Wales, he was sent to San 
Francisco at the age of fourteen to enter 
commercial life. But the lure of the sea 
was too great, and after two years of 
clerical life he took ship to the South 
Seas. For twenty-eight years he re- 
mained in and about the islands, save 
only for an occasional visit to civilization 
as supercargo on a trading vessel. 

Newspaper acquaintances induced him 
to put on paper some of his adventurous 
experiences, and that collection of stor- 
ies, “By Reef and Palm,” was the result, 
the first of many similar collections. Be- 
sides these there stand to his credit sev- 
eral long novels. Two of these are 
included in the first list of the new pub- 


lications, together with two collections 
of the shorter tales, “By Reef and 
Palm,” and “Pacific Tales.” They are 
vividly written, splendid portrayals of 
the beauty and pathos of the life of the 
island folk. 

BY REEF AND PALM; PACIFIC 
TALES; both by Louis Becke. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. (Our copy 


gives no price.) 


SILVER DAYS 
LD SAN FRANCISCO and the 
Comstock lode. The days of 
“easy money” and the newly rich. Days 
of exploitation, of adventure in finance. 
In his “Golconda Bonanza”’ the author 
has given a vivid picture of the days of 
silver, scarcely less romantic and adven- 
turous than the preceding days of gold. 
It isn’t history, this story, nor does it 
pretend to be; but to those who care to 
search it carefully there is many an inci- 
dent—perhaps not a few characters— 
which might be identified. The Owl 
Club, of course, where much of the ac- 
tion transpires, is but a thin disguise for 
the Bohemian Club, and Mr. Hart has 
woven into his tale many an incident 
connected with the history of that or- 
ganization. 

The Golconda Bonanza may not be 
literature; measured by accepted stan- 
dards the construction may not be all 
that it might, nevertheless Mr. Hart has 
given up an intensely interesting story, 
full of thrills and unusual twists. 

THE GOLCONDA BONANZA, 
by Jerome A. Hart. The Pioneer Press, 
San Francisco. $2.00 net. 


ILLIAM MacDONALD, jin 

turn university professor, for- 
eign correspondent, editor, and author, 
has sounded the clarion call for the 
organization of intellectual workers. In 
his recent volume, “The Intellectual 
Worker and His Work,” he analyzes 
the qualifications and conditions of 
various types of professional activities 
and comes to the conclusion that from 
the viewpoint of society “the intellectual 
worker is worthy of his hire.” 

Take a hypothetical case of a society 
minus its brain workers. It becomes a 
group reduced to the satisfaction of 
immediate physical wants. In such a 
society there could be no churches, no 
libraries, no art galleries, no education, 
no medical service, no invention, etc. 
In. short, whatever makes life richer 
and more worth while is due to the 
efforts of intellectual labor. And yet, 
public appreciation is scant if we are to 
judge by monetary rewards: 

“The average wages of American 
teachers and clergymen are less than 
the average earnings of coal miners and 


ARTICLES WANTED 


OVERLAND will be glad to give 
reading to interesting, well-written 
articles on phases of western in- 
dustry and commerce; or articles 


covering historic scenes and inci- 
dents of the West. They should 
be brief and with literary value. 
They may or may not be accom- 
panied by photographs. 

—The Editor. 


considerably less than those of police- 
men, the average reporter earns less 
than a good compositor or proofreader, 
and the average incomes of doctors and 
lawyers do not equal the wages and tips 
of the average waiter in a restaurant or 
hotel.” 

The remedy lies in professional sol- 
idarity, in the organization of intel- 
lectual workers into unions, very sim- 
ilar to those of trade unions, and, 
whenever feasible, these unions may be- 


come part of the general federation of 
labor. What the musicians and actors 
have done to better their economic 
status may be accomplished by the writer 
and the artist and the teacher, for the 
time has passed for individual bargain- 
ing and is ripe for collective action. 
“The greater need of the moment is 
that the various natural groups of in- 
tellectual workers shall organize, that 
professional group organizations shall 
federate, and that the united strength 
of the whole intellectual class shall 
everywhere be brought to the support 
and enlargement of intellectual work.” 


To prove that this is no utopian 
dream, the author tells at length of the 
federation of intellectual workers in 
Europe, particularly in France and 
England, where such organizations have 
become important factors in social and 
economic development. 


The Intellectual Worker and His 
W ork, by William MacDonald. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. No price 


given. 
—Anna Dondo 
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The “High-Graders” 


‘Jealous of that skunk?” Shorty asked 
angrily. “Say, if I was goin’ to be jeal- 
ous, I’d be jealous of a real man.” Fler 
face went white at his vehemence. Her 
smile vanished. “Do you know what kind 
of a man he is?” Shorty continued. “Do 
you? Did you ever hear of that little 
blonde he has down the line? Geraldine 
LeFeur was her name. Never heard of 
her? Well, if you haven’t, you’re about 
the only one in camp that hasn’t. It cost 
him a thousand to get rid of her. He 
shipped her out of camp. That’s the 
sort of man he is, besides bein’ a high- 
gradin’ thief.” 

“Shorty,” she said, aghast, “Is he 
really? Why, I didn’t know. Well, I 
shan’t talk to him alone any more. You 
aren't jealous, are you?” Again she car- 
essed his face, allowed his arms to go 
around her. 

“If I was jealous, it would be of 
somebody worth while,” Shorty replied, 
after he had kissed her. 

“You haven’t the slightest cause to be, 
dear,’ she confided. “There’s only one 
you, and that’s you.” She patted his 
cheek. Shorty was convinced and told 
her so. 

“Shorty, I’m awfully sorry,” she said 
with sudden contrition, “‘but I won’t let 
it occur again, I'll be careful. Let’s take 
the old car tonight and just ride and 
ride over the desert. It will be cold but 
it will be fine. I'll just snuggle up to 
you in the dark and maybe there will be 
places where you can drive with one 
hand. We'll take Jimmy and Ann along 
in the back seat, and we won’t as much 
as look back to see what they are doing. 
Will you? It will be a treat, and it is 
such a rest to ride after a hard day’s 
work,” 


“Be ready at half past six,” Shorty 
replied with alacrity. ‘Here, one more! 
Here comes Harvey to commence sup- 
per.” 


The next morning Shorty was at the 
mine early. He wanted to find old Ter- 
ence before the foreman went down into 
the underground working. Terence, as 
was his custom, was supervising the 
changing of the shifts, walking about 
the change room and hoisting plant, 
keeping an eye upon the men who were 
leaving work and the men who were 
oe down the shaft upon the hoisting 
skips. 


ee OOD MORNIN’,” Shorty 

called to Terence, who stood at 

this moment in the open door of the 

hoisting room, “how’s the world usin’ 
you this mornin’-” 

‘It might be worse,” replied Terence, 


(Continued from page 417) 


“Tt might be a lot worse, if it wasn’t for 
watchin’ these dommed thieves. How’s 
it with you, Shorty? Ye’re lookin’ run 
down. Do ye not know ye cannot work 
eighteen hours a day and be courtin’ a 
girl at the same time, and do them both 
justice, my boy? There’s limits, even to 
the strength of youth. Ease up on your 
work at bit, my lad. The high-grade’ll 
keep; but, speakin’ of high-grade, the girl 
assays pretty well, eh, Shorty?” 

“She'll do,” admitted Shorty frankly. 
“Say, I hired a man yesterday, Terence, 
he’ll go on the afternoon shift. Put him 
in number two. He’s a good miner at 
this kind of ore. I told him I'd fix it 
with you. His name’s McGarvin.” 

“You mean ‘The High-Gradin’ 
Kid’?” the foreman queried incredu- 
lously. Shorty nodded as he re-lit his 
cigarette. 

“The dommed thievin’ scoundrel,” 
pursued Terence. “You hired him? 
Why, man alive, he'd steal the eagle 
off a twenty-dollar piece with it in 
your pocket.” Shorty laughingly admit- 
ted the truth of the accusation. 

“Well, give him a chance,” he insisted. 
“‘He’s up against it and he says he'll lay 
straight this time. I'll keep a close watch 
on him, myself.” 

“T’ll think it over,” ‘Terence said 
after a few moments of deliberation. 
“T’ll have a talk with him when he 
comes, and if he promises to do the right 
thing, we'll give him a tryout. I heard 
he was in town. Did you used to know 
the Kid?” Shorty explained his acquain- 
tance with McGarvin, making a plea for 
the young man upon the ground of their 
past friendship, and the fact that Mc- 
Garvin was broke. 


“T’ll have a talk with him,” finally 
agreed Terence, ‘““Where’re you goin’ 
now?” The skip was just passing from 
sight with the last men of the morning 


shift. 


“Down through the works,” Shorty 
answered, and turning, called to the en- 
gineer to return the skip, that he might 
descend. 

In accordance with Staley’s directions, 
the development of the mine had been 
rapid. It was his purpose to open up 
the mine with the least loss of time, 
consistent with economy, so that the ore 
could be extracted in the shortest pos- 
sible period. Number One Level had 
been driven into the mountain for nearly 
two hundred feet beyond the shaft sta- 
tion. At a point midway along this length 
of tunnel, however, an upraise had been 
made to the surface for the purpose of 
ventilation and ore development. A con- 
siderable amount of high-grade ore had 


been taken from this upraise, and still 
larger quantities had been left along its 
vein exposure, to be extracted at a later 
period. This upraise, which was known 
as ‘“The Raise,” had its mouth in a small 
ravine that cut the mountainside not 
more than a hundred yards from the 
hoisting works. It was so situated that it 
was not visible from the shaft head, and 
gave a view of the town, as the depres- 
sion drained to the eastward. A door of 
heavy lattice construction had been fit- 
ted into the raise near its portal, and 
while this allowed a liberal draft of air, 
it precluded any possibility of entrance, 
as it was securely locked from the under- 
side. Occasionally this means of egress 
was used by one of the operating staft of 
the mine, all of whom were provided 
with keys. 

The main shaft had been sunk an- 
other hundred feet below Number One 
Level, and here a large station had been 
cut in the rock walls, that drifting 
might be done in each direction on the 
vein, without interfering with the fur- 
ther progress of the main shaft, which 
was now to a depth of nearly three hun- 
dred feet from the surface. ‘his sta- 
tion was Number [wo Level, and from 
it little exploration work had been done 
to the northward, though the high-grade 
ore gave strong evidence of extending 
in that direction. The principal develop- 
ment had been done to the southward, 
directly into the nucleus of the ore shoot. 
This drift had been extended for a hun- 
dred feet, and from this point another 
upraise had been driven which connected 
Number Two Level with Number One, 
above. ‘This raise served to afford air 
circulation into the lower working, as 
well as another route, by which the 
lower working could be reached. ‘This 
was Number [wo Raise, and was fit- 
ted with a ladder way and ore chutes, 
through which the material broken from 
the adjacent stopes were dropped down 
to Number Two Level and trammed to 
the shaft. The block of the vein lying 
between the main shaft and Number 
Two Raise, and bounded above and be- 
low by Number One and Number Two 
Levels, was called Number Two Stope. 
Over this area of a hundred feet square, 
the high-grade seam of the ledge had 
maintained an average width of about 
nine inches, widening toward Number 
Two Level. Though considerable work 
was being carried on in Number Three 
Stope, which lay directly south of Num- 
ber Two, and at other points of the 
works, the principal efforts at ore ex- 
traction were confined to Number Two 
Stope. From less than its upper half 
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more than half a million dollars worth 
of high-grade ore had been taken. Its 
lower section promised, because of the 
greater high-grade width, to yield twice 
this amount. Ten miners on each shift, 
a total of thirty, worked in the Number 
Two. On account of the high-grade 
nature of the ore, the method known 
among miners as underhand stoping 
was employed. While this method was 
slower than the over hand practice in use 
in the low grade mines, it was sure of 
more accurate results. ‘The ore was 
mined from the top downward, instead 
of from the bottom upwards. This al- 
lowed the waste footwall rock to be 
stripped from alongside of the vein, the 
lower grade ore to be broken down and 
removed, and lastly, the high-grade to be 
broken down upon canvas and sacked. 
When this method had continued till 
Number Two Level was reached, Num- 
ber Iwo Stope would be worked out. 
It would be a void, four feet in depth 
on the average, and some one hundred 
feet square, supported by occasional tim- 
bers. At some later date it could be 
filled with waste rock from development, 
if this course was found desirable. 

“You're not goin’ down?” Shorty in- 
quired of Tierney as he stepped onto the 
skip at the shaft head. 

“Not for a bit,” replied the foreman, 
“I’ve got some work above for a time.” 

Shorty called out his orders to the 
hoisting engineer and the cable slowly 
began to reel out, as the skip disappeared 
into the black throat of the shaft. It 
came to a stop at Number Two Level, 
and Shorty alighted, and rang the skip 
down to the shaft’s bottom, which was 
the point from which the hoisting was 
to be resumed. 


IS intentions were for but a short 

reconnaisance of the workings at 

this time. He wanted to reassure him- 

self upon some prior observations and 

then return to the surface to await the 
night. 

Half an hour later he had finished 
the-rounds of Number Two and Num- 
ber Three Stopes, and had climbed to 
Number One Level, at the head of 
Number Two Raise. Here he stood de- 
bating whether he should ascend the 
shaft ladder to the surface, or make 
some further inspections before going up. 
His thoughts were more centered upon 
events of the future than upon the pres- 
ent. He had nothing definite to do, but 
was reluctant to leave the mine. It was 
warm down here, when out of the 
draughts from the ventilating shafts. At 
length he decided to leave the workings 
by way of The Raise. First he went to 
the face of Number One Level, where 
he remained for a few minutes, chatting 
with the miners, and examining the 
streak of high-grade which still persisted 
southward. From this point he retraced 


his steps to the foot of The Raise and 
began ascent. His movements were still 
rather aimless. As he slowly mounted 
the ladder, Shorty held his candle so 
that its light fell upon the vein which 
persisted upwards. This side of The 
Raise had not been stoped, though it had 
a considerable showing of high-grade ore. 
Opposite, at his left, some stoping of 
the vein had been done. Shorty stepped 
from the ladder into this excavation; 
from its floor to the top of the stope was 
some twenty feet. It was approximately 
the same distance in length, with a width 
of about four feet. The flickering can- 
dle light fell fantastically upon the ir- 
regular walls, as Shorty made his way 
along. He was merely looking about. 
Now and then he jabbed the spike of his 
steel candlestick into the wall rock, and 
pried out fragments, which he examined 
carefully, hoping to find some indication 
of ore which might have been over- 
looked, as this part of the mine had been 
but partially prospected. 


Though this part of the mine was lit- « 


tle frequented, in fact there was no oc- 
casion for it being visited at all, he not- 
iced footprints in the loose dirt of the 
floor. His curiosity was instantly arous- 
ed. He scon became suspicious as to the 
motives for any one being her. The foot 
prints were fresh. He at once connected 
the foot prints with the proximity of 
the door at the head of The Raise, which 
afforded a mode of egress. He dropped 
to his knees and began to examine the 
tracks more closely, following along 
the slightly upward trend of the stope 
floor. He was quite alone. From far 
away came the clink, clink of the drill 
hammers, or the rumble of the ore cars 
on the steel rails, or the dull whirr of 
the skip as it ascended and descended 
the shaft. The feeble flickering of the 
candle fighting against the murkiness of 
the void above, the isolation, the fact 
that he was alone below the surface of 
the earth, and the presence of the mys- 
terious foot prints caused the skin to 
creep along Shorty’s spine. Yet, for all 
these, his mental processes were rendered 
more acute. Here was something out 
of the ordinary, something to be ferreted 
out, which, when unravelled, might lead 
to some other leak of high-grade. Shorty 
was never mentally inert, not even indo- 
lent. He had been hired for his integ- 
rity, not for his experience in running 
down thieves. He had indubitably pre- 
vented the theft of much high-grade, but 
he had apprehended very few of the 
high-graders, and those were the small 
thieves. This failure, as he termed it, 
was not remarkable, for he had to deal 
with men who knew every trick of the 
trade of high-grading, yet it had aroused 
a feeling of self-resentment. He must 


accomplish something worth while, or he 
must quit his post, in favor of some 
other man. 


“Hell,” he muttered to himself so 
loud that the echo came back to him un- 
cannily from the cavern walls. “If some- 
body else can catch these fellows, I can.”’ 
which might have been translated, “If [ 
can’t catch them, nobody can.”’ He was 
now using the spike of the candlestick; 
prodding into each small section of the 
floor as he slowly went along. He had 
proceeded to within a few feet of the 
stope’s end when the slim steel spike 
struck some hard object. Shorty’s first 
impression was that it had encountered 
a loose rock, or the hard floor. He re- 
peated the process several times at short 
distances from the place he had struck 
the first obstacle. Each time he felt the 
steel grit against something quite foreign 
in feeling to the wall rocks of the stope, 
from which the floor detritus had fallen. 
He was acutely alert now. Here might 
be at last something worth while. He 
hung the candlestick upon a projecting 
piece of rock and with his hands began 
to scoop away the soft dirt. His hands 
felt something soft, yet resistant. A mo- 
ment of frenzied work, and he had an 
ore sack half exposed. He swore volubl) 
and delightedly, but instantly his enthus- 
iasm took a cautious turn. His first im- 
pulse was to drag the sack, which he now 
saw to be full, from its hiding place. His 
next resolve was to unearth it without 
disturbing it. He felt the contents of 
the sack through the heavy burlap, and 
assured himself that it was high-grade. 
The sack had not been completely filled, 
allowing enough of its end for tying. 
Working the dirt from about this end 
he found no difficulty in loosening the 
knot of string which held it. He reached 
into the bag and withdrew a half pound 
piece of rock. An instant’s survey of this 
piece with the candle held close con- 
vinced Shorty that this was ore from 
Number Two Stope. He took several 
other pieces from the sack and examined 
them carefully. There could be no 
doubt of the origin of the ore. There 
was still less doubt that its route from 
its present resting place would be via 
the trap door at the head of The Raise. 
The doubtful points were, who had 
trarsported it from Number Two Stope 
to its present resting place, and who 
would take it through the trap door to 
the surface, and possibly, who would re- 
ceive it at this point and carry it to the 
place of disposal ? 


URTHER digging disclosed an- 

other sack, similar to the first. 
Shorty opened this to assure himself of 
the nature of the contents, and then tied 
both sacks securely, covering them as 
nearly as possible in the manner in 
which they had originally been buried. 
He erased his own signs in the dirt, and 
substituted his own tracks, so they re- 
sembled those of the men who had left 
the sacks. He next went to the head of 
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The Raise, and found the trap door se- 
curely locked. He descended the ladder 
to Number One Lever and following this 
out to the shaft, rang for the skip. Five 
minutes later, he was making his way 
rapidly down the trail towards town. 

As Shorty swung down the trails, he 
was deriving the first real elation from 
his new work. Up to this moment he 
had faced insurmountable objects, or 
climbed over but inconspicuous ones. 
Now he had two irons in the fire, either 
or both of which were, if properly 
watched, likely to admit of being forged 
into some semblance of results. He was 
walking jauntily as he entered the main 
street. He paused at the door of the 
Tin Can, opened it and called in a hur- 
ried, but cheery, “Hello,” closed it and 
resumed his journey. He was looking 
for Pete Carson. Pete was now more 
firmly entrenched as a member of the 
opulent and idle rich than ever. He had 
sold another claim the previous week. 
After a ten minute search, Pete was lo- 
cated amongst a crowd that stood before 
the door of the townsite company, 
wherein the newly established telephone 
ofice was located. Pete was with the 
others, watching the stock quotations, 
which were coming in over the wire and 
being posted upon a blackboard that was 
visible through a window. 

Picking a pebble from the street, 
Shorty threw it, striking Pete between 
the shoulders. Pete turned angrily upon 
his insulter, and seeing Shorty changed 
his scowl to a smile. In answer to 
Shorty’s signal he left the group reluc- 
tantly and followed Shorty a few rods 
up the street. 

‘Well, how does she hypo?” inquired 
Shorty, using an idiom coined by the 
old time silver miners. 

“She’s sure showin’ the blue,” Pete 
replied, vernacularly. ‘‘Extension’s up to 
sixty-eight, and still a-goin’.”’ 
‘“‘Whewee!” Shorty interrupted jov- 
tally, “I’m in there ten thousand strong. 
Pete, what’re you doin’ ?” 

“Just what should a millionaire of my 
standin’ be doin’?”” Pete countered, as- 
suming a serious countenance. 


“Standin’,”’ responded Shorty. “‘Now 
that you are fully occupied, I want you 
to put in some of your time for me.” 

“Call the game and I'll bet. I'll be 
glad to he!p you out at anything, Shorty, 
even do your courtin’.” 

“It ain’t that, Pete, I can attend to 
that. Do you know the High-Gradin’ 
Kid ?” 

“A few hundred dollars’ worth,” re- 
sponded Pete readily, “and,” he added, 
“that’s quite a plenty.”’ 

“All right,” said Shorty, getting down 
to business. “I guess what I want you 
to do won’t call for a very intimate asso- 
ciation with Mr. McGarvin. Now here’s 
the lay. The Kid’s goin’ to work tonight 
on the three o'clock shift. bound 
to pull off somethin’ sooner or later. 
Now, | can’t watch him all the time and 
I want you to keep your eyes on him. 
Watch the autos and if he tries to beat 
it, get me, and if you can’t get me in 
ttme hold him, if you have to do it by 
force. If he tries to leave camp it’s a 
cinch he’s made a haul. If he’s made a 
haul I want him. Get me?” 


“I do,” replied Pete cheerfully, ‘and 
what you call work will be a pleasure. 
If the Kid gets out of camp without me 
knowin’ it, he'll sneak like a coyote.” 

Shorty returned to the Vin Can, but 
finding Barbara busily engaged about the 
new lunch preparation room did not re- 
main for more than a few minutes chat 
and to make an appointment with her for 
three o'clock, when she would be at lei- 
sure. From the Tin Can he strolled 
over to the Northern Saloon, where 
within a few minutes after his arrival 
he was sitting in a poker game in which 
the stakes were small. He played till a 
few minutes before three o'clock, for- 
getting entirely that the lunch hour had 
passed. He had lost about eight dollars, 
and smilingly cashing his remaining 
chips, he left the place. 

Barbara sat upon one of the high 
stools, swinging her feet, and talking 
glibly to two diners and the other mem- 
bers of the culinary staff as Shorty en- 
tered. 


“You're late, give an account of your- 
self,” she demanded, looking very seri- 
ous. 

“Three minutes early,” replied Shorty, 
who took most of the things she said 
seriously, and looked at his watch for 
verification. “Time to swallow a bowl 
of soup and some coffee.” He took a 
stool and rapping his fist upon the coun- 
ter, said, “Bring on the chow, Harvey!” 
Harvey ladled out the soup and poured 
the coffee, while Tilly Dalton, the new 
waitress, carried them to the counter and 
deposited them before Shorty. ‘Tilly had 
been hired upon Mrs. Pete Carson's 
recommendation. She was a tall, red 
haired girl, of some twenty odd years, 
and while she was rather pretty, she 
was unmistakably of the rural type. 
Tilly certainly was not over-sophisti- 
cated, nor was she illiterate, and she was, 
because of her sharp ready tongue, able 
to hold her own against stiff odds. She 
scowled at Shorty. He returned the 
scowl, and said, “That's rotten soup, 
Tilly.” 

“We keep that for rotten people,” she 
returned serenely. Shorty winced and 
shot a glance at Barbara and Ann who 
stood at the other end of the counter. 
They were giggling. Shorty returned his 
attention to Tilly. 

“Tilly,” he remarked, after looking 
her over critically, “You're the prettiest 
girl in town, and that hair! Step up till 
1 touch a match to your hair; it won't 
light on the under side of the counter.” 


ILLY ignored the reference to her 

fiery coiffure. “You sure put your 
money on the right card, Shorty,’’ she 
said. “You don’t have to copper the bet 
when you say I’m the best looking girl 
in town.” She held here face close to his 
and grimaced lugubriously, “Wouldn't 
you like to kiss me, Shorty?” she teased, 
her face a little closer to his. Before she 
had time to realize it, Shorty had clasped 
her cheeks between his hands, drawn her 
head forward and kissed her upon the 
lips. She drew back, angry and scandal- 
ized. She was upon the point of slapping 
Shorty, when Barbara called sharply. 
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ring, as she had done on that day which 
seemed so long ago. But, tonight she 
was smiling and her eyes were bright. 

They had the same table at Mar- 
quards; he called her “Lovely” as she 
seated herself across from him, but to- 
night there was a worried look in his 
eyes, and Gloria, sensitive to his every 
mood, felt the strain at once. 

As she toyed with a monstrous con- 
coction of dessert, Arthur Howard 
smoked nervously, and finally, breaking 
into an unimportant, to-fill-the-space 
speech of Gloria’s, said— 

“Lovely, is Dr. Moran at home this 
evening ?” 

“No, she won’t be home tonight.”’ 

“Can we go out to the apartment? I 
want to talk with you.” 

“Surely.” 

Almost in silence they left the restaur- 
ant, and Gloria, impulsively, turned at 
the door for a last look around. 

“It’s ours, this place, isn’t it, Arthur? 
Yours and mine. I shall always feel that 
it is, and love it for that.” 


He held her hand tight in his as, after 
a word to the driver, the car sped over 
the slippery, wet streets and stopped be- 
fore the apartment. She led the way, 
with fingers which trembled she unlocked 
the door and fumbled for the light 
switch. The big living room was flooded 
with amber light. 


They were quiet for several moments 
as they sat before the little fireplace as 
they had done on so many evenings. He 
looked for her consent to his cigarette—— 
she loved the way his slender fingers 


Interest 
(Continued from page 409) 


fitted it into the long holder he affected. 
He did not really wish to smoke; after a 
puff or two, he threw it aside and lifted 
her hand in his. 

“You are Lovely! So soft, so sweet, 
so smooth—and yet so firm, so strong. 
I never dreamed of any one half so dear 
as you are!” 

Gloria’s color rose, how she loved his 
loving her. 

“TI was—am a writer of verse. I had 
gone stale. I needed inspiration, and I 
saw you. You were a flower in the midst 
of the brick and stone city. A melody 
in a desert of ugly noise. I needed you, 
I felt you were the only thing which 
could bring music to my pen again, so I 
called for you. You were all I could 
have dreamed you were—and more!”’ 

So she had been able to give a little, 
she had helped him! She tried to tell 
him how glad she was over it all, but he 
was speaking again. 

“T didn’t mean we should love each 
other. I am married, you know, dear. I 
only knew I needed you—for my work. 
But Lovely, I love you—more than any- 
thing in the world. Dear—what shall 
we do? I love you so much!” 


There was fire in the deep blue eyes 
as he turned to her at last. 


Inspiration! Verse! Love! Married! 
His words hammered their way to her 
understanding, and she stared at him, 
brown eyes meeting blue, with no an- 
swering fire—only bewilderment. His 
voice, her interest,—things swam before 
Gloria Paget. Her world reeled and 
gradually the brown eyes cleared,* her 


voice was almost steady when she spoke. 
“T see. We both needed adventure. You 
needed inspiration. I needed interest. | 
was realizing it that night when you 
called.—I don’t make a practice of an- 
swering cheap anonymous phone calls—”’ 

The voice which was almost metallic 
broke—the brown eyes blurred with 
tears, but only for a moment. The voice 
was firm again. 

“T have written some excellent ad- 
vertising copy during our acquaintance. 
So, it has been mutually beneficial. 
Please go.” 


“Lovely! You can’t be hard like this 

“Please go.” 

And Arthur Howard knew that she 
meant just that—and without another 
word, without a handclasp, without a 
backward glance—he was gone. 

It was dawn when Dr. Moran came 
into the apartment, but the lights were 
all ablaze, and from Gloria’s little study 
came the sound of a Corona clattering 
swiftly. She knocked at the closed door. 

“Gloria Girl—what are you doing; 
have an inspiration?” 


Gloria’s voice was a trifle hysterical 
as her reply came. 

“Yes, Moran. I’m writing a wonder- 
ful cracker advertisement.”’ 

“Gloria—are you laughing or cry- 
ing?” 

“Neither, Moran. [’m—I’m— inter- 

And, because Gloria was an_inde- 
pendent soul soul, Dr. Moran—after a 
moment’s hesitation, went to bed. 


THE “HIGH GRADERS” 
(Continued from page 423) 


“Shorty, you just get down and come 
with me.” She flounced out the side 
door, and Shorty, after hesitating a mo- 
ment or two sheepishly followed, beck- 
oning for Ann to come along. She 
obeyed, arriving outside in time to save 
Shorty from the vortex of the storm. 
Barbara was saying in a voice such as 
she might have employed in reprimand- 
ing a wayward child, had she owned one, 


“What did you kiss her for, anyway?” 
“Oh,” replied Shorty with regained 
nonchalance, “She needed it, and she 
wanted it, and I didn’a have the heart to 
disappoint her. I never could deny a 
woman anything. I’ll kiss you, Barb, if 
you want me to,” he archly added. 
“Well, you can’t” she replied defi- 
antly, and then, “You can come on up 
to the house with me, if you want to.” 


“Just two kids,” said the practical 
and methodical Ann, as she took Shorty’s 
disengaged arm, “You'll never be any- 
thing else, and I sometimes wish I was 
that way.”’ She pressed Shorty’s arm in 
a sisterly fashion. 


By the time they had reached the tent 
house, the incident of Tilly had been 
forgotten by all save Barbara. When 
they were inside, she whirled Shorty 
around a little roughly and scrubbed his 
mouth with her handkerchief. ‘This 
done, she planted a kiss very firmly upon 
his lips. 


“Just two kids,” reiterated Ann, look- 
ing at them fondly, and going on into 
the bedroom. 


An hour later the two girls had re- 
turned to the Tin Can where the eve- 
ning trade was in full swing. Shorty 
had eaten his supper, and with a paper 


wrapped lunch in the pocket of his over- 
coat was climbing the trail to the mine. 
In the change room he met old Terence, 
who after a twelve hour day of work 
was preparing to leave for town and 
supper. 

‘Just comin’ on shift?’ Terence ven- 
tured. 

“Yep,” said Shorty, removing his over- 
coat and placing it near the stove. ““How 
did you and the High-Gradin’ Kid 
make out?” 

“Oh, I give him a chance,” Terence 
replied judiciously. “He says he'll do 
the square thing and from the way he 
talks, maybe he will. Any way he'll have 
a tough time gettin’ away with any 
high-grade from this place. Shorty, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t believe there's 
a pound of it gettin’ out.” 

“You’re dead right,” Shorty enthusi- 
astically agreed. “There may be a little 
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gettin’ by, but it ain’t much. Our sys- 
tem’s all right Terence,” he assumed a 
confidential tone. “I’m thinkin’ there 
ain’t much use of my stayin’ with my 
job. I’m just drawin’ my pay for doin’ 
about nothin’.” 

“There might be a lot more money in 
the automobile business,” ‘Terence said 
after a few deliberating moments. 
“There’s a lot of people travelin’ and 
you know ’em most all, and you've got 
a good car.” 

“I’m thinkin’ about gettin’ another one 
and puttin’ them both on the run,” 
Shorty confided. “There would be more 
money in it and it’s my work. | like it.”’ 

“IT think you’re wise, my lad,” Ter- 
ence said with a fond pat upon Shorty’s 
shoulder. ““Tlake my advice and quit this 
game. It’s no work for anything but 
Bohunks and Chinks, this workin’ un- 
derground. The automobile business will 
let ye have plenty of good fresh air, and 
let ye see the people. Now I’ve got to 
get down to supper. Will ye be down 
soon?’ Shorty replied that he would be 
down before midnight, and ‘Terence 
went out the door and clumped down 
the trail. 


Half an hour later Shorty lay con- 
cealed in a small clump of sage brush. 
The night was moonless, and only as his 
eyes became inured to the _ blackness, 
could he make out the mouth of The 
Raise, thirty feet, or more, distant. He 
smiled a little sardonically, as he re- 
called old Terence’s reference to “plenty 
of good, fresh, air.”” Surely, Shorty 
thought, there was no scarcity of venti- 
lation in this spot, which might be his 
bed for one, perhaps many nights. He 
was certain that the two sacks of high- 
grade would be removed at_ night. 
His only course was to be upon guard 
till they were brought up The Raise, for 
he was sure this was the route by which 
they would be removed. 


He felt the cold. From behind him 
came the chug, chug, of the hoisting 
engine. Below him were the few lights of 
the town, and occasionally; as the night 
wind whipped up the mountain side, he 
caught snatches of hurdy gurdy music 
from the dance halls of the Red Light 
Line. Above him the stars seemed to 
look on with icy coldness. Close by, on 
the mountain side, a coyote broke into a 
staccato of yelps, which ended in a long 
drawn, doleful how! like the wail of 
some Banshee. Instinctively Shorty felt 
for the automatic pistol in his overcoat 
pocket to reassure himself that it was 
there. At intervals the rumble of a mine 
car came up to his ears through The 
Raise. The miners, he knew, were tram- 
ming ore or waste from the face of 
Number One Level. 

It was much like this till midnight, 
except that he grew colder, and down in 
the town a few lights went out. The 
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hours dragged as if they were chilled 
as he was. Then the earth beneath him 
trembled, and the dull rumble of the 
midnight blasts sounded. He stood up 
and swung his arms to brink back the 
normal circulation, deadened by his long 
prostrate attitude. He did not fear de- 
tection at this hour. “Too many men 
would be moving to the mine stations to 
eat their lunches. He slipped across to 
the mouth of The Raise and listened. 
He heard nothing now. He tested the 
latticed door, finding it still firmly fas- 
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Where Fruit Boxes Come From 


By PHILIP R. CALKINS 


LL DURING the harvest seasons 
pS long trains of fruit and vegeta- 

bles go over the mountains be- 
hind puffing engines, carrying the 
product of the orchards and ranches of 
California to the hungry markets of the 
East. Occasional cars are dropped from 
these trains at the various junction 
points, but the majority are “billed 
through” to Chicago, or to New York. 
From Oroville, Porterville and the Los 
Angeles districts come the oranges; the 
plums, prunes, peaches, apricots, cherries 
and other tree fruits from a dozen differ- 
ent points in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. Lodi and Fresno are 
the principal grape shipping points, with 
raisins almost entirely from the latter. 
Then in season are the carloads of cante- 
loupes and melons from the San Joaquin; 
or, earlier, from Brawley in the Imperial 
valley. 

These products as well as those of the 
dairy and the factory demand boxes for 
shipment, and so support a little known 
but vast industry in which California 
stands second among the states of the 
Union. Few realize the magnitude of 
the Box-shook industry in California, 
although it is no exaggeration to say 


that its products go into almost every 
home in the nation. 

“Box shook.” That in itself is an un- 
familiar term to most. This is the name 
given to the wooden sides, ends, tops 
and bottoms of boxes as they come in 
bundles from the mill, ready to be nailed 
together into the finished box. During 
the packing season carloads of the fra- 
grant pine boards may be seen on sidings 
or “spotted” at warehouse platforms for 
unloading, whence they are trucked to 
the packing sheds and rapidly nailed into 
boxes. 

These carloads of box-shook come 
from the big sawmill and factory plants, 
and from the small, solitary box factor- 
ies of the white- and sugar-pine regions 
of the California and Oregon moun- 
tains. Spruce shooks, seldom used for 
the finer grades of fruit, come from the 
vast forests of Washington; sometimes 
making the entire journey south by 
train, but more often being shipped part 
of the way by boat. White fir is also 
used for boxes, particularly where an 
odorless and non-resinous material is 
desired. 

Forests of lumber are cut for this pur- 
pose every year; still, with adequate fire 


protection, the supply of box lumber is 
in no danger of exhaustion. The Cali- 
fornia White Pine grows in thirty or 
forty years to‘a size sufficiently large for 
most dimensions of box lumber; and 
inasmuch as a large part of the shook is 
now sawed from the lower grades of 
lumber left over from the finest trees, 
and forms almost the entire output of 
many small sawmills, there is less waste 
than might be supposed. 


; HE usual sawmill or factory opera- 

tion reminds one strongly of the 
missionary hymn: “Where only man is 
vile—.”” Nothing is more beautiful than 
a forest of giant pines with the wind in 
the tops and the sunlight trickling 
through to the vines and flowers which 
spring from the fragrant carpet of pine- 
needles. Big-eyed deer turn to stare and 
steel-muscled trout dart in the clear 
streams. But even as the pines murmur 
they fall by axe and saw. Then the 
country becomes a wilderness of stumps, 
young growth, chapparal and snow-bush. 
When the latter starts it increases the 
fire menace and shades the seedling trees 
to their detriment. The streams run 
muddy or dry up, and the ugly, noisy 
factory is surrounded by unpainted 
shanties and accompanying heaps of tin 
cans. 

Lumber comes from the saw-mill to 
the box-factory after drying usually in 
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six-quarter (inch and a half) thickness 
and varying widths. It goes through the 
screaming planer, which surfaces four 
sides and rips the board to the exact 
width of the sides, ends, tops or bottoms 
that are being run through the factory. 
From the chains which carry it away 


- from the planer the boards go to the cut- 


off where they are cut to the proper 
length, and bad knots or other defects 
are cut out. Then whining band saws 
cut these blocks to the correct thickness; 
three-quarter inch ends and three-eighth 
inch sides being about the average. The 
shook is then counted into bundles and 
trucked to the cars. ‘he waste from the 
cut-off saws is conveyed to a block-bin 
or pile of the mill-blocks which form 
such a staple of fuel in California. The 
sawdust is burned, either beneath the 
boilers or in an incinerator. The utiliza- 
tion of this waste for the manufacture 
of wood pulp, alcohol, or turpentine has 
not yet proven commercially practicable 
in small plants. 

Labor conditions in the woods, mills, 
and box factories are interesting. The 
itinerant lumberjack, without home, 
family or purpoce in life, and naturally 
intensely selfish, is a familiar figure. Ac- 
customed to fairly gcod wages but hard 
living conditions, he usually stays around 
the towns in winter when many of the 
logging operaticns are closed down be- 
cause of mud and snow. He is of inde- 
pendent disposition and his only means 
of self expression i: to quit his job, 
whether because of dissatisfaction with 
the boss, the food, the working condi- 
tions, or just pure restlessness. 

The workers in the sawmills are gen- 
erally of more stable character. Their 
work is liable to require considerable 
mechanical skill and experience, and con- 
ditions permit of having homes and 
families. It is worthy of note that the 
large companies are now providing fam- 
ily homes for many of the workers in the 
woods. 

Most of the work in the box factory 
is fairly light but excessively monoton- 
ous. This has its effect on the character 
of the laborers, many of them boys and 
women, and on their minds, seemingly 
dulled by the deadly routine. The usual 
isolation and lack of sanitary facilities 
characteristic of box factory camps 
makes them undesirable except to that 
type of itinerant family known as Ford 
tramps.” ‘The present tendency seems 
to be, as the sawmills and lumber camps 
penetrate farther back into the woods, 
to locate the box factories in towns or 
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AMERICAN POETRY 


MAGAZINE 
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Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
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The decimal tabulator saves time 
and insures accuracy. As many 
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Casa De 
Manana 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Opens July 3rd 


Southern California’s Newest 
and Most Beautiful All Year- 
round Resort Hotel. Eight- 
een Hole Golf Course, Ten- 
nis, Horseback Riding, Ocean 
Bathing, Finest Climate in 
the United States. Tempera- 
ture ranges from 55 to 85— 
delightfully cool all summer. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
Operated by Van Noy-Inter- 
state Company. 


W. W. BROWN 


Manager 


Casa DE MANANA 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


BOXES COM 


WHERE FRUIT 
FROM 


(Continued from Page 427) 


cities where the labor question is simpli- 
fied. The box shook trade has its own 
customs. The shook is largely sold 
through brokers and agencies, frequently 
cooperative agencies handling the output 
of a number of factories. Salesmen call 
on the large users of box shook, and 
keen competition has keyed the industry 
up to such a point of efficiency that an 
order for one or a dozen cars of shook 
can, except in the height of the fruit 
season, be cut and shipped in remarkably 
quick time. In fact, when certain types 
of boxes are in demand it is customary 
to have cars “rolling” from the mills 
even before they are sold, ready for 
quick diversion to the point of sale. 
Naturally the telegraph and long dis- 
tance telephone are much requisitioned 
in this work, and when crops are ripen- 
ing activity in the broker’s office is usual- 
ly at high pressure. Failure of a ship- 
ment of shook to arrive may mean the 
ruin of a ripened crop and the loss of 
thousands of dollars. 


The “High-Graders” 


(Continued from Page 425) 


tened. He went back to his hiding place, 
and before lying down went through a 
series of violent gymnastics. When he 
did lie down there was the warming 
sense of accelerated blood going through 
him. 

It was past three o’clock now. He had 
watched galaxies of stars sink below the 
Western horizon. He had taken his 
watch from his pocket and propped it 
against the root of a sage, that he might, 
by watching it, fight off the drowsiness 
that could creep upon him. The cold 
and the zero hour were lulling him to 
slumber, taking away his powers of re- 
sistance and acuteness. He thought -of 
his comfortable bed, of a roaring fire 
in the cabin stove. He thought of a good, 
warm, satisfying meal, with hot coffee 
and a big sizzling steak. ‘The cold lunch 
which he had brought had been partly 
eaten, and this without relish. His senses 
were growing dull, though he knew it 
was three hours yet before he could ex- 
pect his vigil to be rewarded. 

Four thirty-nine, the watch recorded. 
Suddenly a chill swept over him. The 
next instant he was warm, his ears were 
tuned acutely, the lethargy induced by 
the cold and darkness had vanished. He 
was straining his eyes into the murkiness 
for a better view of The Raise mouth. 
He wriggled forward a few feet where, 
through a small opening amongst the 
low lying branches, he could get better 
vision. His ears had caught a faint 
sound in The Raise, somewhere below 
the door. There it was again, this time 
louder. Some object was being dragged 
along the ladder. He caught the sound 
of steps on the wooden rungs. The 
noises became more audible. He pictured 
a miner stealthily ascending the ladder, 
bringing with him one of the sacks of 
high-grade. His visualization was so 
vivid that it lacked but the man’s iden- 
tity. 

He caught the sound of voices, low 
and muffled. He imagined another pic- 
ture, this time of two men, with two 
sacks of high-grade. Once more he reas- 
sured himself of the presence of the auto- 
matic in the overcoat pocket. He caught 
the sound of the door being unlocked. 
He heard it creak upon its hinges as it 
was swung upward. He saw the door 
itself rising till it rested against the 
back wall of the mouth. Next a man’s 
head, indistinct in the darkness, ap- 
peared. A moment more and a man 
stood, silhouetted against the skyline. 
Shorty could discern the sack the fellow 
carried in his arms, but could not iden- 
tify the man. The man stepped two 
paces in Shorty’s direction and placed 
the sack upon the ground. Then he 


quickly retraced the steps to the mouth 
of The Raise. 


“Stay where you are,” Shorty heard 
the fellow whisper to his confederate. 
“T’ll come down and bring it up.” 


The man below apparently obeyed 
this injunction, for the first man disap- 
peared within the black void. Shorty 
counted the steps he took down the lad- 
der. There were twelve. There might 
possibly had been more, but at this rung, 
Shorty rose quickly and stole stealthily 
and rapidly forward. A short moment 
later he had retrieved the first sack of 
high-grade and had it close beside him 
in his resting place. Half a minute or so 
later the man reappeared, bearing the 
other sack. He stepped out to place it 
beside the first. Evidently he had some 
difficulty in locating this sack. Shorty 
heard him swear, and then grope about 
in the dark. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” the fellow 
muttered in exasperation, then incredu- 
lously, “Well, now I wonder!” The 
next instant he had stampeded for the 
mouth of The Raise and was clamber- 
ing down. Shorty laughed softly as he 
heard the door bang shut, and the sound 
of fumbling for the lock marked this 
man’s state of agitation. Shorty had rec- 
ognized the voice. 


He stood up and swung his arms wide 
and deliberately. He whistled a bar or 
two from, “I won’t go home till morn- 
ing, till daylight does appear,” and 
forwith forgot all about being cold and 
tired and hungry and sleepy. He had 
saved the Sultana mine two sacks of 
ore, valued at about eight thousand dol- 
lars. He was more exuberant, for he 
knew the identity of one of the high- 
graders. He was morally sure of the 
other one. 


His next movements were to carry 
the two sacsk of ore to the mine works 
where he left them in care of the hoist- 
ing engineer, whom he could trust. Then 
he repaired to the change house, where, 
after removing his heavier outer gar- 
ments and transferring the automatic 
to his hip pocket, he poured himself a 
cup of coffee from the pot which sat 
upon the heating stove. He drank the 
coffee slowly, then rolled a cigarette, 
which he smoked leisurely, absorbing the 
warmth from the fire as he inhaled the 
tobacco smoke with relish. He lolled 
back in his chair and half closed his eyes, 
as he reviewed the night’s work. It had 
been good. He smiled. There was one 
more thing to which he must attend; 
before it was finished. He got to his 
feet, found his hat and went out to the 
hoisting room. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Poets and Things 


HE POETRY EDITOR won- 

ders at various times just what it 

is in the artistic make-up which so 
develops the ego of the individual. It is 
an ego carefully suppressed in some; yet, 
even where modesty decries the pro- 
nouncement, deep in his inmost heart 
each writer of verse knows himself to be 
a poet equal to any. Now where the ego 
is thus governed by modesty this belief 
is not objectionable. If one’s neighbor 
considers himself the better poet of the 
two, this belief is not offensive provided 
it is not given undue prominence. One 
may always hold a modicum of pity for 
so misguided an opinion. But where this 
belief is given evidence in season and out, 
pity gives way to contempt; or—where 
it is more than ordinarily ill-founded— 
to ridicule. 

It is likely that the Poetry Editor sees 
more of this ego than is apparent to 
most. It is easy to open one’s heart to 
the elderly, gray-haired person whom 
one has never seen, holding down that 
editorial chair so many miles away, and 
so to the Poetry Editor come many rev- 
elations of the ego which prompted the 
writing of the submitted verse. 

There was that person who submitted 
a poem which he conservatively pro- 
nounced the finest ever written on the 
redwood—the Poetry Editor could not 
agree with him—and that other person 
who accompanied his effort with a state- 
ment that he “understood that poetry 
was paid for according to its quality, not 
quantity; that he considered both qual- 
ity and quantity just right, and would 
be willing to accept $250 for the poem.”’ 
And again the Poetry Editor could not 
agree. 


There are those again who submit 
what is evidently a sincere expression of 
feeling, with the statement that they 
would be so glad to see it in print. The 
Poetry Editor finds it not easy to return 
such, yet it is plainly his duty to consider 
the feelings of his readers rather than 
his contributors. 


It is in a different manner that the 
ego is perhaps more unconsciously dis- 
played, the submitting of manuscript 
with neither stamp nor return envelope 
enclosed. Apparently the writer—and 
he is not always a beginner—feels that 
the possibility of rejection of his effort 
is_something not worthy of considera- 
tion; or, at least, not to the extent of a 
two-cent stamp. And so he sends his 
poem in—note how politely the Poetry 
Editor uses the masculine throughout 
this screed—and, months after, indig- 
nantly inquires what has become of his 
treasured verse. 

But it adds to the pleasure of living 
for the Poetry Editor. He would have 
little to do were it not for addressing 


envelopes to those contributors who, 
from motives of economy or from pure 
laziness, enclose stamps only—stamps 
which they carefully stick to their man- 
uscript. And, after all, what a dull level 
this life would be if all were perfection. 


UST the other day the Poetry Ed- 

itor was pondering over the vagaries 
of modern verse, and it seemed to him 
that there was a distinct tendency to- 
ward a shoving aside of the heavier- 
than lead proclamations of revolt against 
all established things which—to the 
younger generation of poets—have been 
alone poetry. But as he reads the Au- 
gust crop of poetry magazines he is im- 
pelled to believe that this shoving aside 
has been merely that an even younger 
generation may bring forth a more start- 
ling phase of their emancipation. From 
the standpoint of those who love poetry 
it is a more dangerous phase in that in 
expression and content it is truly poetry 
where much of the verse of the previous 
phase might be disputed as such. The 
danger lies in the absolute throwing 
aside of all veils which formerly held 
the mass from intruding on the inti- 
macies of daily life. The poet presents 
herself—it is significant that nearly all 
of those who thus throw down the bars 
are women—unclothed and naked to the 
world; or, at least, to that portion which 
will pay the price of admission. It is 
prostitution, no less. ‘That which is sac- 
red within the home becomes un-holy 
when tossed to him who hath tuppence 
to pay therefor. 

Since those who thus sell themselves 
obviously do so for the sake of the noto- 
riety to be gained, the Poetry Editor re- 
fuses to add to the publicity. But by the 
Generation-Which-Revolts these will be 
hailed as Truly Great. 


ET, with all this lack of reticence, 

on the part of a group of our 
women poets there is nothing of vul- 
garity. That much at least may be said 
for it. For those male versifiers who 
likewise defy convention the Poetry Ed- 
itor must confess a sincere feeling of 
aversion, largely because—search as he 
may—he can find no real reason for the 
writing of these over-frank expressions, 
to say nothing of their giving out to the 
public. The fault, of course, lies largely 
with those editors who are willing to 
give space to such vulgarities. What- 
ever may be said against so much “sweet- 
ness and light” in poetry, this much 
stands to its credit—it is clean. 


ROM THE SOUTH comes wel- 
come news. The Lyric West, 
pioneer poetry magazine of the West, 
which suspended publication last spring, 
is to resume. The Lyric West during its 
three years of existence was a splendid 
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Blairsden, Plumas County, 
Calif. California’s Ideal 
Mountain Resort 


Opens June 14th 


The Golf Course opened 
1921, is one of the best 
courses in California; 9 holes, 
3050 yards, fine grass greens. 
Jim Smith, Golf Professional. 
Finest lake and stream trout 
fishing in the state. Horse- 
back riding, Hiking, Motor- 
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nis. Fine Orchestra—Danc- 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 


Many improvements have modern- 
ized this great hotel, making it the last 


will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 
27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
aily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 


The Rates Are Moderate 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 


word in comfort and service. 


source of encouragement to the younger 
verse writers, giving them an opportunity 
to reach the public which they might 
have found slow of attainment otherwise. 
It is no doubt true that some of them 
shouldn’t have been encouraged, but bet- 
ter a hundred rhymesters deluded into 
the belief that they are poets than one 
real poet discouraged for lack of appre- 
ciation. 


EGASUS, too, that poetry maga- 
zine, which lived for a year in San 
Diego and _ discontinued publication 
shortly after the Lyric West, will again 
issue, probably in October, and this time 
from Los Angeles. Since Pegasus is_in- 
clined toward the radical movement in 
verse, while Lyric West is more inclined 
to be conservative, there is no reason 
why both should not receive the cordial 
support which they deserve. Certainly 
the literary publications of the Coast are 
so few in number that we can afford to 
let none of them languish for lack of 
a strong and growing subscription list. 


THE “HIGH GRADERS” 
(Continued from page 425) 


“‘Where’s the skip?” he asked the en- 
gineer. 

“At the collar,” replied the man who 
sat reading conveniently close to his 
throttle. 

“Then lower me to Number One,” 
Shorty ordered, and taking a candlestick 
lighted its candle and went toward the 
skip. He left the skip at Number One 
Level and made his way along the tun- 
nel towards the South. When he reached 
a point directly beneath The Raise, he 
paused and flashed his light up into its 
blackness. 

“T’ll bet somebody came down there 
in a hurry, not so long ago.”’” He chuck- 
led and went on. 

He heard the clink, clink, clink, clink 
of the hammers on drill heads. He could 
now see in the dim light of the tunnel 
that Sam Govich and The Mucker were 
drilling industriously. He was near 
enough now to cough rather loudly. 
The two miners let their hammer swing 
to their sides and turned, looking their 
surprise. 

“Oh,” exclaimed The Mucker, “It’s 
you, Shorty.” 

“It’s me,” verified Shorty. 

“Don’t you ever sleep?” Govich in- 
quired. “Why, it’s purty near morn- 
ing.” 

“Sometimes, when I’m through 
work,” Shorty replied, rather crisply. 

With a quick movement Shorty shift- 
ed the candlestick to his left hand. His 
right went back to his hip pocket, and 
came out gripping the butt of the auto- 
matic pistol. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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A MOUNTAIN UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from page +16) 


the University of Nevada today, due in 
great part by the influence and per- 
sonality of President Clark, is that of 
service. 

This spirit is expressed for those who 
have completed their courses in the Book 
of the Oath. Within this volume, orig- 
inated by President Clark, is a pledge 
to “lifelong loyalty to the shaping ideals 
of American civilization: liberty, equal- 
ity, justice,” signed by each graduating 
student in recognition of his debts “‘to 
the Giver of All Life, . . . to the 
race, . . . to this Nation and this 
Commonwealth.” 

As the former student, with his 
newly-acquired degree, goes out from 
the academic walls into the world there 
rings in his ears the final sentence of 
the oath to which he has subscribed his 
fealty: 

“IT shall serve, both alone and with 
others, to the high end that clean-ness, 
charity, comradeship and reverence shall 
widen, and that this, my generation, 
shall bequeath an even better and nobler 
civilization than came to it.” 


IN THE SHADOWS OF FUJI- 
YAMA 
(Continued from page 402) 


Seven Household Gods: Benten Sama, 
Bishamon, Hotei, Fukurokujin, Jarojin, 
Ebisu, Daikoku—ink boxes, plaques and 
fans of all kinds and ages: ogi, Uchiwa, 
Hiogi, Suehiro, Gumbai—and vases 
from the Maruyama of Kioto, traced in 
arabesques, hair-lines, cherry blossoms, 
chrysanthemums, and done in russet, 
mottled gold, rich red, and green 

“T’m a lucky cuss,” he soliloquized, 
as the steamer blew her first whistle, 
signifying departure. 

Brent went out on deck and mingled 
with the passengers, and gave a last in- 
spection to all concerning the Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

The nondescript shopmen and venders 
were packing their things ready to go 
ashore; and the sampans over the side 
were bringing the late-coming passen- 
gers. 

“Sayonara,” hissed a voice behind 
Brent. “Man zai raku. (Good luck 
for ten thousand years.) Guddumn 
whiteo man!” 

Brent turned and beheld the leering 
face of the rickshaw coolie with whom 
he had had the argument. There was 
no mistaking the contemptuous under- 
current of his words. 

“Whiteo man,” went on the coolie, 
slurring, learn muchee in high 
schoorr? Maybe you learn some lots in 
Japan, too?” 

Brent took a slim, speckled cigar from 
his waistcoat pocket, at the same time 
answering leisurely, distinctly, and in 
perfect Japanese: 


“T sure did. I learned how to talk 
your lingo. Just give this to Matsuoka, 
with my compliments, and tell him to 
cancel my order. I'll get all my silks 
in Kobe.” 

The coolie evinced surprise, then 
continued in his insolent manner as he 
moved toward the ladder: 

“Even at that, Matsuoka has bested 
you.” 

““How’s that?” 

“All that stuff he gave you was 
nothing but worthiess trash.”’ 

A smile that savored ever so little of 
satisfaction twitched Brent’s lips. 

“Oh, I knew that,” he said; “but that 
doesn’t matter. I'll get quite a bit for 
them in the States—much more than 
Matsuoka will get for the spark, if he 
tries to sell it. You see, the stone isn’t 
exactly what it seems——. You know 
— it’s glass!” 

And then the whistle blew, “All 


visitors ashore.” 


AN OFFERING ON THE MEXI- 
CAN BORDER 
(Continued from page 410) 


talked to the picture of a girl he had 
taken from his breast. 


HE guard came with a file of sol- 

diers promptly at the half hour. 
One of the prisoners, a gag spit from 
his mouth, lay coughing on the floor. 
The other stood by the door. He was 
dressed in khaki. “Ready,” he said. 
They led him away. 

Not long after Jim heard the sound 
of musketry. “Good God!” he ex- 
claimed and looked at his ragged cloth- 
ing. Then he shook the door. 

It was hours before anyone came and 
during all the time Juarez was being 
attacked. Velasquez had come. In due 
time his soldiers opened the prison 
doors. 

“IT am an American engineer and 
wish to cross to the United States,” said 
Jim Henshaw. He was led before Ve- 
lasquez. 

“You may go,” said the General, 
“and tell your countrymen I am not so 
bad as I am said to be.” 

“Was a prisoner shot at sunrise, this 
morning?” Jim asked of his guard. 

“Yes, they killed a gringo mining man 
before we fought our way in. And then 
we shot their ‘General’ right on the 
same spot.” 

In El Paso, just across the Rio 
Grande River, a ragged young Amer- 
ican stepped into an open church door 
and fell fainting in the aisle. An officer 
of police was summoned. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 
you doing here?” 

The ragged one lowered his eyes, as 
the blood surged into his face. 

“I wanted to pray for an Austrian 
boy who gave his life for me,” said Jim 
Henshaw. 


TALLEST § 
BUILDING 


VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and _  surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 


Hotel Stcames 


A postal card will bring you in- 
teresting information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 
ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 
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